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PREFACE 


The philosophy of personalism, or personal idealism, has 
~ won the allegiance of many well-known thinkers in Europe and 
America. The impersonal character of both absolutism and 
naturalism, the two predominant philosophies of England and 
America at the end of the last century, has effected a reaction 
in favor of theism and of individual spirit. The contention of 
naturalism that Nature was the all-sufficient, all-inclusive 
principle of reality was ruthlessly destructive of mind and will 
and of moral and religious responsibility. Theism, as a conse- 
quence, was reduced to no more than a pleasant theory. Abso- 
lutism, or absolute idealism, borne to Oxford by Thomas H. 
Green, and championed by Josiah Royce and others in America, 
failed to give a rational basis to theism because of its panthe- 
istic tendencies. God, world and individualities were reduced, 
if the logical implications of absolutism be recognized, to the 
dull unity of the Absolute. Human personality was thus re- 
jected and all its functions set at naught. To the defence of 
theism and personality against the attacks of absolutist and 
naturalist came personal idealism, which for the past fifty 
years has had a strong vogue in English and American thought. 
The personal idealist presents reality as a world of persons — 
under a Supreme Person. Personality is the ultimate reality, 
while all other entities are described as the experience of per- 
sonality. Personal experience is the basal principle of all 
knowledge. It is dynamic and creative and free, seeking as its 
goal the full realization of personality or self. The existence 
of God and human personality, whose distinct entities are 
either denied or confused by absolute idealism or empiricism, 
is firmly insisted upon by the personal idealist, for he seeks 
to ground his ideals in something more worthy than a mater- 
ialistic evolution. Since personality is of the highest value and 
is fully realized only in God, theism and religious obligations 
must be staunchly defended. It is the aim of this essay to 
1x 
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evaluate that defense as it is expressed in the writings of a 
prominent personalist, Professor Brightman of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman was born September 20, 1884, in 
a Methodist parsonage in Holbrood, Massachusetts. He at- 
tended Brown University where his chief interests, outside 
philosophy, were “Greek, the theory of evolution, argumenta- 
tion, Browning and Omar Khayyam.”* His philosophical 
heroes in undergraduate days were Plato, Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus, Berkeley and Nietzsche. Kant and Schopenhauer 
influenced him profoundly after further thought. From early 
allegiance to the absolutism of Royce he was converted to 
James’ pragmatism. Later under Borden Parker Bowne at 
Boston University, he imbibed the personalism of that dis- 
tinguished thinker, the main principles of which he still main- 
tains, although he is aware of the necessity of correcting and 
supplementing the doctrines of Bowne by “greater attention to 
empirical fact,” as well as by a more concrete and adequate 
appreciation of the work of reason, “in other words, by more 
James and Hegel.” ? Darwin and E. Noble have contributed to 
his recent theory of the finiteness of God. Although for many 
years a determinist, he admits the need of a “freedomist” 
theory if reason itself is to function. The influence of such men 
as James, Bergson and Leighton swayed him to forsake the 
eternalism of most traditional philosophy for an evolutionary 
temporalism. 

At the present time, Professor Brightman occupies the Bor- 
den Parker Bowne Chair of Philosophy at Boston University. 
He has won prominence as a lecturer on religion and philoso- 
phy. Recently he was elected president of the Eastern section 
of the American Philosophical Association. His many books 
and numerous articles in current philosophical journals * fur- 
nish abundant material for the following study. 


*kz. S. Brightman, “Religion as Truth,” in Contemporary American 
Theology, I, pp. 53 et seq. This article, Professor Brightman’s intellectual 
autobiography, has supplied our information about his life. 

? Ibid. 

* Cf. bibliography at the end of this work. 
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It will become evident in our introductory chapter that a 
complete understanding and estimation of Professor Bright- 
man’s theistic thought cannot be reached without a preliminary 
investigation of his philosophy. We will, therefore, devote the 
first half of our work to his philosophical dispositions and, 
with greater assurance, we may then study his theism. It will 
be noted that we have selected generous quotations from his 
works. This has been done advisedly, for we prefer to let Pro- 
fessor Brightman speak for himself whenever an exposition of 
his teaching is necessary, This method, although not possible 
in every instance, will assure justice to him and accuracy to 
the reader. 

For permission to quote from his works we are grateful to 
the Abingdon Press, to Henry Holt and Company, and to the 
National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

We are especially grateful to Professor Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman for the kindly interest which he has displayed in 
this study, for a bibliography of his work and for helpful in- 
formation. The Reverend Joseph T. Barron, S. T. D., under 
whose direction this study was made, can not be thanked ade- 
quately for his invaluable assistance and encouragement. We 
are deeply indebted to Miss Agnes C. Curran for her generous 
help in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


In his intellectual autobiography ‘ Professor Brightman 
smiles at the anomaly of his being classed among theologians, 
for his “approach to the problems of human experience has 
always been philosophical rather than theological.” He has no 
sympathy with that theology which 


has meant a mere systematization of tradition or of supposed 
absolute revelation ... it is contrary to the very meaning 
of the word. Just as logic is Logos or reason itself, and bi- 
ology is reason applied to life, so theology is reason applied 
to God. ... All faiths and revelations are in need of rational 
criticism and interpretation. ” 


Hence he views theology as a separate discipline with some 
suspicion. His deep and lifelong interest in religion “is not an 
interest in religion as dogma, but... in religion as truth.” He 
does not identify religion with philosophy, for religion “is prac- 
tical truth.” Therefore he is critical in his philosophy of re 
ligion “of abstract pragmatism, which neglects reason.” 3 


PROFESSOR BRIGHTMAN’S PLEA FOR REASON 


Reason is the fundamental thing in his religious philosophy. 
It is “the final court of appeal, whether we are dealing with 
theory or with practise.” 


*“Religion as Truth.” 
* Tbid., p. 53. 
3 Tbid., p. 54. 


2 Plea for Reason 


The practical reason is reason; and no amount of respect for 
conscience or mystical experience or experimental method or 
strong personalities can justify the thinker in being satisfied 
with what he knows to be irrational—that is, contradictory 
or incoherent. * 


Accordingly, the mainspring of his philosophy of religion is 
described as follows: “To inquire critically into the truth of 
religion as a view of the universe and as a way to living, and 
to seek for reasonable embodiments of that truth.” ° A critical 
inquiry is imperative if we are to have any religion or faith, 
for “a faith ‘contrary to reason’ (to use Locke’s expression) is 
a faith in the self-contradictory, that is, the impossible and un- 
real’; ° and “if religious values are to be recognized, they must 
be interpreted reasonably.” ’ Thus, “the cause of religion, as 
well as the cause of philosophy, stands or falls with the cause 
of reason.” ® 

The bed-rock of Professor Brightman’s thought, according to 
his strong avowals, is the validity of reason. His frequent de- 
mand for rational investigation of the various problems of 
philosophy cannot be ignored by the fair critic. He proposes to 
ask for no more than his arguments justify and will accept no 
conclusion which is not attained by logical reasoning. He makes 
common cause with Ralph B. Perry who cautions “philoso- 
phers to remember that the discrediting of the intellect aids 
and abets ... lazy-mindedness and obscurantism.” ° His name 
could well be written beneath that statement of Morris R. 
Cohen: 


‘ Tbid. 

5 Tbid., p. 55. 

°R. S. Brightman, An Introduction to Philosophy, Henry Holt & Co.: 
N. Y. 1925, p. 324. 

"EH. S. Brightman, Religious Values, Abingdon Press: N. Y. 1925, p. 10, 
cf. also Chapter I. 

° “Religion as Truth,” pp. 59, 60. 

*R. B. Perry, The Present Conflict of Ideals, p. 297. 
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Neither authority nor experience, neither intuition nor im- 
agination, can ever be completely ruled out in favor of pure 
reason (if the latter be identified with logical inference). 
All of these play significant roles in our effort to apprehend 
the nature of things; but their fruitfulness depends, in brief, 
upon the extent to which they submit to the rule of reason. a 


He would be first to concur with Joseph T. Barron in that “it 
ill befits a rational creature to be irrational.” ™ 

Professor Brightman is consistent throughout his numerous 
works in this firm disavowal of all question-begging and un- 
reason. Thus in Religious Values, he seeks immediately to 
settle the “Logical Basis for Religious Beliefs,” ** with the 
statement that “it is the sacred duty of reason to interpret all 
life.” 7* In connection with his philosophy of ideals, he writes, 
“A mind becomes arbitrary when it has abandoned its faith in 
reason.” ** But “reason calls us to see our minds and our world 
as a whole, and to approve as ideal only those ends which are 
rational in the light of that vision.” ** Thus, “The kingdom of 
ideals is the kingdom of reason.” *° 


Human reason which contains the chaos of desires and the 
warfare of conflicting standards also contains the function 
of their control, namely, the reason. The reason is none too 
popular today; but before we yield to the clamor of those 
who believe that there is some way of finding truth above, 
or beyond or, at any rate, other than, reason, we should 
earefully consider reason’s claim to be the ultimate source 
of authority. . . . Unreason is discord, contradiction, inco- 
herence, disharmony. The ideal of reason is one with the 
ideal of philosophy. ...” 


°M. R. Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 75. 

4 J. T. Barron, Elements of Epistemology, p. 192. 

* Religious Values, Chapter I. 

* Tbid., p. 20. 

“4 Philosophy of Ideals, Henry Holt and Co.: N. Y., 1925, p. 24. 
* Toid., p. 82. 

* Tbid., p. 95. 

™ Tbid., pp. 120, 121, 122. 


4 Plea for Reason 


“What appears false to the best reason must be false so far as 
the human mind can judge.” 7° And again, “Reason and religion 
stand or fall together” 7°, a consideration with which Professor 
Brightman seldom fails to reckon, as may be seen in his 
Problem of God: “Thus we may say that the cause of reason 
and the cause of religion are inextricably bound up together. 
If reason fails, religion fails; and if religion fails it will be 
because reason has failed.” *° Reason must be independent, ** 
yet humble, ** and “carried far enough and honestly enough, 
reason is one of the ways which leads man into the very pres- 
ence of God.” 7? Finally, in the realm of ethics, he points out ** 
that to appeal to reason for our moral science, is not to depart 
from experience, for “There is a road through reason that 
leads to the highest happiness. ... But no road leads at all 
clearly through pleasure to reason.” *° 

No examination of the works of Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
would be fair and sympathetic if it did not include a tribute to 
these high, yet hard-headed premises of rational, coherent 
thought. The Thomist, before all others, will rejoice to hear 
the common chord which they strike with the reasonable 
challenge of St. Thomas to all anti-intellectualism, whatever 
shape or form that currently popular chimera may assume. *° 
The Angelic Doctor marked out the same ground when he set 
himself to the task of building the Summa of Philosophy, writ- 
ing that, “It is necessary to have recourse to natural reason to 
which all are compelled to assent.’ 7” So high is the estimate 
of St. Thomas of the kingdom of reason that he does not hesi- 


% Tbid., p. 124. 
* Thid. 
» Problem of God., Abingdon Press: N. Y., 1930, p. 105. 
1 Tbid., p. 58. 
42 Tbid.,; Dp. 59: 
1 btds, Dw (2. 
' 4 Yoral Laws, Abingdon Press: N. Y., 1933, p. 84. 
5 Tbid., p. 141. 
7° Cf, Cohen, op. cit., pp. 1-75 for the modern substitutes for reason. 
7 Summa Contra Gentiles, Bk. I, Ch. II. 
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tate to state that “Whatever is contrary to these principles 
[ie., the naturally known principles] is contrary to the divine 
wisdom.” 28 Wherefore, “in order to deduce the first kind of 
truth [i.e., the truth of reason] ?? we must proceed by demon- 
strative arguments whereby we can convince our adver- 
_garies... .” °° Indeed he warns against probable arguments lest 
their insufficiency “rather confirm our opponents in their errors, 
if they thought that we assented to the truth of faith on ac- 
count of such weak reasonings.” *! Thus St. Thomas, too, might 
well have said that religion and reason must stand or fall 
together. 

Professor Brightman in The Finding of God dedicates a 
chapter to “The Way of Reason.” ** St. Thomas, in the Summa 
Contra Gentiles, essays to “pursue by the way of reason those 
things about God which human reason is able to investigate.” ** 
In the realm of reason, human authority has little or no value, 
and philosophy for him does not accept doctrines on authority 
but only because of the reasons which support them, for truth 
and “the consideration thereof must be the chief occupation of 
wisdom.” ** 

These considerations of the sound rationalism of St. Thomas 
need not be viewed as a digression, but rather as reasons urged 
to awaken an interest in the study of Edgar Sheffield Bright- 
man’s thought from the Thomistic point of view. Springing 
from the same reasonable soil, the two systems offer many in- 
cipient similarities, and, when they part company, as they do, 
many comparisons may be made. Professor Brightman calls 
for “synoptic thinking.” *° St. Thomas places upon the shoulders 
of the philosopher the burden of the universal end of all 


~Wbtaeeblk. 1, Chi: VIL. 

*Cturids Ch. LX. 

° Toid. 

* Tbid. 

* Chapter III. 

° Summa Contra Gentiles, Bk. I, Ch. I. 

* Toid. 

* An Introduction to Philosophy, pp. 27 et seq. 
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things. °° Professor Brightman demands the conformity of be- 
lief to reason. *’7 St. Thomas asserts that the truth of reason 
cannot be opposed to the truth of the Christian faith. ** Pro- 
fessor Brightman cites the limits of reason in theistic problems, 
as well as in others. *® St. Thomas writes that: “The truth of 
the intelligible things of God is twofold, one which the inquiry 
of reason can attain, the other which surpasses the whole range 
of reason.” *° 

This is the viewpoint from which Professor Brightman faces 
the problems of human and divine life throughout a steadily 
growing number of works. On similar grounds the Catholic 
Church presents the facts of divine revelation to human intelli- 
gence, declaring that “reason can prove with certainty the 
existence of God and His infinite perfections. Faith, a heavenly 
gift, is posterior to revelation; hence it cannot be urged against 
atheism to prove the existence of God.” * In like accents, the 
Sacred Congregation of the Index, affirming the compatibility 
of reason with Faith, *? with a recommendation in mind of 
the method of St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure and the Scholas- 
tics, ** continues to state that: 


Reason can certainly prove the existence of God, the spirit- 
uality of the soul and human liberty. Faith is posterior to 
revelation and therefore cannot be urged conveniently 
against atheism to prove God’s existence, nor be proposed 
against naturalism and fatalism to establish the spirituality 
and liberty of the soul. “ 


* Summa Contra Gentiles, Bk. I, Ch. I. 

” Religious Values, p. 21. 

% Summa Contra Gentiles, Bk. I, Ch. VII. 

* Religious Values, pp. 28, 29. 

“ Summa Contra Gentiles, Bk. I, Ch. IV. 

“HT. Denzinger, Enchiridion, n. 1622, Sept. 8, 1840. 
“ Toid., n. 1649. 

*Tbid., n. 1652. 

“ Tbid., n. 1650, June 15, 1855. 
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All human thinkers have been faced with the fact that human 
reason, in full stop before various problems, reaches that which 
Lotze calls “the end of its tether.” ** Professor Brightman fur- 
nishes no exception. It is well, then, that before the mysteries 
of God he bows his head to say that “mystery is not properly 
called irrational; it is better called sacred,” ** for the mystery 
in God is “the mystery of one who has revealed himself as 
reasonable and good.” *7 St. Thomas observes that “we believe 
what is above human reason only because God has revealed 
it” #8 The Catholic Church, as well, has marked the lines of 
Faith and reason. On November 9, 1846, the voice of Pius IX 
sounded forth above the tumult and the shouting of the “strife 
of systems” *° of the nineteenth century with the charge that 


nothing more repugnant to reason itself can be imagined or 
excogitated than the shameful and impious assertion that 
the sacrosanct mysteries of our religion are but the fictions 
and inventions of men.... Faith and reason spring from the 
one and the same fountain of immutable and eternal truth, 
the great and good God, and mutually support each other 
that right reason may demonstrate, confirm, and defend the 
truths of Faith, while Faith may deliver reason from error, 
marvelously enlighten it, confirm and perfect it by the 
knowledge of things divine.” 


Reason, in this discussion, is final. The standard of reason 
must be the standard both of philosophy and religion. No 
philosophical system may be built, nor any stone of it laid un- 
less reason be the builder. All experience, of self or of any other 
reality, the religious and (so called) mystical, as well as the 


* Hermann Lotze, Microcosmus, Bk. IX, Ch. V, p. 717. 

“The Finding of God, Abingdon Press: N. Y., 1931, pp. 162, 163. 
* Tbid., p. 164. 

* Summa Contra Gentiles, Bk. I, Ch. VII. 

* An Introduction to Philosophy, p. 18. 

* Denziger, Encyclical “Qui Pluribus,” n. 1634 et seq. 
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commonplace experience, must be sifted and judged by reason, 
the one and only competent judge. If we are to go on when 
reason has, indeed, reached the end of its tether, it will be 
because reason commands the acceptance of revelation and 
assent of faith. Only by the use of reason can sane philosophy, 
sane living and sane religion be assured. On these principles, 
Professor Brightman’s plea for criticism is based. *4 On these 
same principles it is accepted. 


PROFESSOR BRIGHTMAN’S FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


In his intellectual autobiography, °? Professor Brightman 
presents nine fundamental principles as vital to all his think- 
ing, We may complete our general introduction to the man 
and his work by an enumeration of these principles and by 
synopses of the arguments which he advances in support of 
them. 


1. Logical coherence is the sole criterion of truth. Here it is 
advisable to observe that Professor Brightman, although firmly 
believing “in the pedagogical and disciplinary value of the 
Aristotelian logic of classes” is careful not “to fall into the 
scholastic fallacy that makes this the whole of logic.” 


2. Religious experience furnishes data for the truth about 
religion. In this connection, he avers that logic cannot be in- 
dependent of experience, but is the “shovel” which digs into it. 


3. The study of history is both necessary and dangerous in 
the search for religious truth. The necessity arises from the 
fact that one cannot understand like without understanding its 
growth from the past. The danger is that of traditionalism or 
relativism. 


“The Problem of God, p. 11: “I invite criticism.” 

3 «Religion as Truth,” pp. 58 et seq. The following presentation of 
his nine fundamental principles has been exclusively taken from this 
article. 
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4, All truth, including religious truth, is hypothetical: be- 
cause the ubiquity, eternity and universality of truth can never 
be verified and because 


for our thought, reality is the hypothesis, despite epistomo- 
logical monism, which best explains our given experience. 
Our own being is an immediate certainty, an undeniable 
reality, yet our immediate experience of ourselves (our 
‘datum self,’ as I call it) is not properly to be called truth 
or knowledge. The immediate is certain, but it is not truth, 
although it contains truths and truths may refer to it. 


5. Religion is essentially metaphysical, for it is impossible 
for Professor Brightman 


to account for the existence of ideals and values in human 
experience unless there is in the universe beyond man some- 
thing that creates ideals and values and is worthy of wor- 
ship. 


6. The real 1s personal. 


All religion is of, by, and for persons. .. . Moreover, all ex- 
perience is the experience of persons. ... Metaphysical ideal- 
ism in its personalistic form ... asserts that to be real 
means to be a person... . Philosophy and religion converge 
on the truth that the personal is real and the real is personal. 


7. The real is valuable. 


To say that the real is personal is to assert that all is con- 
sciousness. To say that the real is valuable is to add that the 
cosmic person is the source of true values. ... These two 
concepts of the personal and the valuable are the central 
concepts both for religion and for metaphysics. ... Is the 
real valuable? .... The question can never be answered by 
a contemplation of evil alone. The experience of good is prior 
to the experience of evil .. . the good power at work in the 
world confronts real obstacles besides those of man’s making. 


10 Fundamental Principles 
and these 


cannot reasonably be ascribed to omnipotent benevolence. 
We must choose between a Manichaean dualism and a finite 
god who is limited by eternal and uncreated restraints with- 
in his own nature... 


These restraining factors, he calls the “Given.” Citing the in- 
dependent conclusions of R. A. Tsanoff and W. P. Montague for 
support, he states that his “theoretical philosophy of values at 
present ... culminates in the doctrine of a finite Creator God.” 


8. The Church is worthy of support. If religion, he explains, 
is of true value, it is worthy of practical devotion. Therefore, 
he asserts, the Church is worthy of support. 


As long as the Church subordinates itself to the Kingdom 
of God and does not close the mouths of those who think 
for themselves, so long the Church will have a claim on the 
loyalty of everyone who believes in the value of religion. 


9. The social order is in need of radical reform. He has no 
sympathy with the notion that God is so transcendent that He 
has no special interest in human efforts to be just and reason- 
able, “The God of all is concerned about the welfare of all.” 
Therefore Professor Brightman’s tendency has been “toward 
emphasizing the logical, the moral, the aesthetic and the re- 
ligious factors of social life in order to bring out the super- 
economic values which are what justify the economic.” 

This will complete our general introduction to Professor 
Brightman’s writings. As he has entered the field of theism 
through the gate of reason, we must now narrow our attention 
specifically to his philosophy. We shall make a brief review, 
therefore, of his book, An Introduction to Philosophy, as the 
best particular introduction to his own philosophy. Familiarity 
with his method and thought having thus been gained, we shall 
make a critical approach to his theism by a study and evalua- 
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tion of his epistemology, for his theory of knowledge, as will be 
seen, has great bearing on his idea of God. Finally, we shall 
study his theism and submit our criticism of the theories there- 
in proposed. Throughout the investigation we shall strive 
always to try Professor Brightman’s doctrines in the fire which 
-he himself selects as the final court of appeal in any philoso- 
phical discussion. 


CHAPTER II 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PROFESSOR BRIGHTMAN’S PHILOSOPHY 


In his Introduction to Philosophy, published in 1925, Pro- 
fessor Brightman undertakes “to present fairly what may be 
said for and against the solutions of the chief problems offered 
by the important schools of philosophic thought” and also to 
interpret his own point of view which he calls “personalism” 
or “personalistic idealism.” + He defines philosophy as “the 
attempt to think truly about human experience as a whole” 
and claims for its rightful scope everything in the universe. ” 
He cites man’s needs of philosophy * and defines philosophy 
again as “a spirit or method of approaching experience, rather 
than a body of conclusions about experience.” * The distinction 
between philosophy and science is brought out by indication 
of their analytic and synoptic character, their factual and 
axiological aims, their phenomenal and noumenal scopes. ® 
Aware of the defects of the rationalistic, experimental and 
romanticist methods of thinking, he maintains the synoptic 
method * and coherence is urged as the supreme criterion of 
truth.’ Truth he does not define, but describes a true judgment 
as “one which corresponds to reality.” ° “Correspondence with 
reality” is rejected as a criterion because, given the correspond- 
ence, the subject cannot compare his idea with reality, since 
the knowledge of reality is not immediately certain in the same 


‘Introduction to Philosophy, preface, p. v. 
7 Ibid., p. 4. 
"1 bith p. 76. 
*10id= Dat: 
> Ibid., pp. 9 et seq. 
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*Tbid., p. 58. 
$Tbid., p. 35. 
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sense as are ideas.® Coherence, on the other hand, i.e., sys- 
tematic consistency, is the criterion based on the laws of iden- 
tity and contradiction, “Wherever there is inconsistency, there 
must be error.” ?° The criterion is expressed in the following 
proposition: Any judgment is true, if it is both self-consistent 
-and coherently connected with our system of judgments as a 
whole. ** 

The problem of epistemology is next presented, ** and is 
solved by dualism ** which forces on us the consideration of 
the objective reference of thought, * the “laws” of which are 
the categories. ** The categories proposed by Bowne *° are ac- 
cepted with as much deference as the varying lists of Aristotle’s 
predicaments and the categories of Kant and Hegel, while no 
importance is placed upon the selection of a definite list, nor 
any attempt made to impugn the traditional scholastic cate- 
gories. 

In the consideration of the nature of physical things ** Pro- 
fessor Brightman analyzes the conclusions of naive realism, 
science and philosophy, and concludes that they should be 
viewed in relation to the whole of reality. In his account of 
their interactivity, he inclines toward the monadology of Leib- 
nitz. This is not surprising if one recalls his training under 
Bowne and the latter’s accord with Hermann Lotze. The cause 
of personalism is then interjected ** with an assertion “that 
atoms give one the impression of a delicacy and complexity of 
structure suggestive almost of the complexity of personality.” 7° 

Confronted by the problem of universals, which he defines 


*Ibid., pp. 49, 50. 

* Ibid., p. 59. 

* Tbvid., p. 60. 

% Toid., p. 67. 

* Tbid., p. 78, et seq. 

*Toid., p. 92. 

* Ibid., p. 93. 

*B. P. Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 115. 
™ Introduction to Philosophy, Chapter IV. 

* 1bid:. D. 122: 

* Comstock and Troland, The Nature of Matter and Electricity, p. 5. 
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as terms applicable to every member of the classes which they 
define 2° he insists that universals and values should be studied 
together, since they differ from the physical world and are the 
province of, although distinct from, the person. ** Again he is 
careful to advance the cause of personalism as being the clear 
channel between nominalism and realism, which twain shall 
never meet. Similarly the problem of values leads to a personal- 
istic solution for “if valuing is a conscious experience, it is 
dependent upon personality.” ”? 

All “soul-psychology” is cast aside in spite of Plato, Augus- 
tine, William McDougall, the Scholastics and the Hindus. 
Professor Brightman pleads the case for “Self-psychology as 
the only explanation of consciousness and of values.” ** In the 
mind-body problem, materialism, parallelism and the American 
new realism are ruled out by the experienced fact of inter- 
actionism. ** According to Professor Brightman, the ultimate 
question of philosophy is “is the world friendly or indifferent 
to the highest values of human experience?” ?* He answers it 
in the affirmative with the personalistic proposals that reality 
“is a society of persons, that there is one Supreme Person, in 
and for whose thought and will all physical things exist so 
that they are nothing apart from him.” ?* An inevitable attack 


” Introduction to Philosophy, p. 124. 

* Tbid., pp. 126, 127. Andrew Banning suggests in this connection that 
a persistent undercurrent in Professor Brightman’s thought is the 
separation of value from fact, as is evidenced by this plan to study 
values and universals together. Such a principle, he charges, is evident 
in the doctrine of the finite God in Whom Brightman distinguishes 
content and form, the Given and consciousness. Banning avers that “if 
values are not already rooted in facts, implicit in them, so that the 
facts themselves may discipline our interest, then it requires virtually 
a creative act of God to communicate value or form to the data in 
question.” Cf. Banning article, “Professor Brightman’s Theory of a 
Limited God. A Criticism,” Harvard Theological Review, XXVII, 3 
(July 1934), 145-168. 

2 Introduction to Philosophy, p. 163. 

* Tbid., p. 167, et seq. 

4 Toid., p. 201, et seq. 

*Tbid., p. 214. 

* Toid., p. 246. 
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of mechanism follows, 27 whereupon the teleological theories 
are brought forward and the dysteleological objections, i.e., the 
problem of evil, are recognized as the most telling indictment ** 
of the personalistic teleology, which nevertheless, is the hy- 
pothesis which can do full justice to the facts of mechanism. 
Moreover, it is the view that the universe may be best under- 
stood as the system of purposes of a Supreme Person. *° 

The question of religion is next considered: “The outcome 
of the controversy between mechanism and teleology naturally 
raises the question of religion . . . which philosophy cannot 
afford to ignore.” *° Professor Brightman’s “philosophical” de- 
finition of religion should be quoted: “Religion ought to be 
characterized by a feeling of dependence on a personal God and 
dominated by the will to co-operate with God in the conserva- 
tion and increase of values.” *+ Faith and reason are shown to 
be interdependent. *? Hoffding’s assertion that religious faith 
everywhere has included a belief in the conservation of values ** 
introduces a study of religious values, which terminates with 
the thesis that man’s “adoration includes more than the moral, 
intellectual and aesthetic appreciation.” ** The study of matter, 
mechanism and “reality ...can be coherently and completely 
thought only as the expression of the will-energy of a Supreme 
Person.” The “rational and critical organization of our sense 
perception reveals to us a realm of ends where values are ob- 
jective and where the meaning of the universe resides.” If 
these two spheres, the mental and extra-mental, we presume, 
are not viewed as expressions of the purpose of a Supreme Per- 
son, they would be considered in a fragmentary and inconsist- 
ent manner, “Belief in God ... seems to be the one unifying 
principle that can make of our chaotic human life a harmonious 


* Tbid., Chapter VIII. 
* Tbid., p. 292. 
* Ibid., p. 309. 
*” Toid., p. 317. 
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* Tbid., p. 824. 
* Toid., p. 325. 
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whole of feeling and action.” *° If the problem of evil weakens 
the theistic position, it may be replied that “the problem of 
evil is matched by the problem of good.” *° The immanence of 
God in physical things is a necessary consequence of the per- 
sonalistic doctrine. **? The problem raised by earthquakes, fire, 
disease and flood, etc., may be explained by the theory of 
multiple meanings, whereby a murder is of value to God, Who 
means good by it, and is of evil to man. *® All this is consistent 
with a thorough-going idealism, *® but the personalist will in- 
sist upon the existence of the complex, unitary personalities 
which, though dependent on God for being, are self-experienc- 
ing, and, within limits, self-determining. *° Finally, the belief 
that these persons are immortal rests upon the fidelity and 
goodness of God. ** 

The Introduction to Philosophy concludes with a plea for 
personalism *? (to which the book may be more accurately 
called an introduction). 


Personalism interprets the universe as friendly. It justifies 
hope. It finds in the relation of human and divine wills an 
inexhaustible meaning and purpose of life. Indeed, it pre- 
sents so beautiful a prospect that some minds find it too 
good to be true. 


* Tbid., p. 330. 
“ Tbid:, p. 333. 
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* Tbid., p. 338. 
“ Tbid., p. 339. 
“ Tbid., p. 349. 
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CHAPTER III 


PROFESSOR BRIGHTMAN’S EPISTEMOLOGY 


The value of any system of truth depends upon the value of 
its epistemology. Unless the truth and validity of knowledge be 
satisfactorily explained or granted, the system as a whole is 
valueless. Accordingly, before an examination of Professor 
Brightman’s theistic tenets can be pursued, his epistemological 
doctrines should be presented and evaluated in the light of 
reason, especially because he himself devotes so much space to 
the treatment of epistemological problems. 

According to Professor Brightman, the problem of episte- 
mology is 

. if my ideas and the reality which I know be incapable 
of being compared, how do we know that there is any reality 


beyond our immediate ideas? Or supposing that there is a 
real universe, how can we know anything about it?? 


We should mention here that Professor Brightman does not 
admit that reality can be compared with our idea of it; he 
merely submits that hypothesis for the purpose of stating the 
problem. He has already ruled out the possibility for the 
reason that it could occur only if idea and reality were both 
immediately certain. The reality of things, he assures us, is 
not accessible in the same sense as are ideas. We have nothing 
but experience, which we can compare only with other ideas. 
“We cannot compare ideas with other things.” ? Mind is im- 
mediate. The mind is the only datum.* The most certain fact 
and the only absolutely certain fact is self-experience. * 


* Introduction to Philosophy, p. 68. 

2 Tbid., p. 50. 

“The Finite Self,’ in Contemporary Idealism in America, edited by 
C. Barrett, p. 188. 

* Philosophy of Ideals, p. 18. 
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The first element of the epistemological problem, the impasse 
which philosophy must endure until epistemology extricates 
it, is, then, according to Professor Brightman, the impossibility 
of comparing ideas with things. He not only takes that im- 
possibility for granted, but urgently insists upon it, as well as 
upon his notions of the datum-self and self-experience, as we 
shall see later. The second element of the problem, the exist- 
ence of the reality which the mind seems to know, furnishes 
the first subject for discussion. Is thought all we have? Are 
thought and object of thought identical or dual? Professor 
Brightman proposes epistemological dualism. 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL DUALISM 


There is no doubt that there exists an environment in which 
the mind lives.*® The “belief” that there is an environment, if 
it means anything, is an appeal to reason. Reason requires an 
explanation of present data in terms of the relations of the 
data to something else. The “something else” is, according to 
Professor Brightman, partly in the “mind’s own past,” but 
also, and “chiefly,” in the environment of the mind.* The ex- 
planation demanded by reason, the explanation which is the 
“clew to things as they are” (i.e., to the physical environment 
of mind) * is to be found, if at all, in human experience, since 
experience is all we have. * By experience, of which ideas are 
part, we must determine whether or not we may know reality. 
We must submit the answers proposed to the epistemological 
problem to the test of experience, 

The inherent contradictions of extreme scepticism are ap- 
parent.® Positivistic scepticism is exposed to the fate of 
solipsism and no reasonable person ever meant to believe in 
solipsism. *° Man, writes Professor Brightman, “always finds 


* Tbid., p. 22. 

° Tbid., p. 23. 

" Tbid., p. 25. 

* Introduction to Philosophy, p. 69. 
° Ibid. 

* Tbid., pp. 70, 71. 
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himself by finding something else. Pure subjectivity seems to 
be impossible.” +? Kantian subjectivism, admitting knowledge 
only of phenomena, but denying knowledge of the Ding an sich, 
can tell us of appearance but not of reality. Since, however, we 
are seeking reality, this theory of knowledge surrenders to 
scepticism. ?? Epistemological monism cannot be true, for it 
does away with the subject-object relation which is necessary 


to the very nature of knowledge; and if monism is true, valid | 


knowledge is impossible. ** Not even knowledge by acquaintance 
presupposes that the idea and the object are one.** Even 
genuine self-knowledge is dualistic; “when I know, I stand off 
and look at myself.” If the monist takes refuge in the Absolute 
in which idea and object are one, we can but point out “that if 
monism is true in heaven, dualism is the fact on earth.” ’° 


We cannot deduce by any ‘linear inference,’ but we must 
assume or presuppose, or perceive that there is something 
real other than ourselves. We see that our life belongs to the 
larger whole. Reason itself implies otherness, reality, ob- 
jectivity ; the notion of a world in which I am alone, with- 
out others, or in which we are all alone without something 
other-than-human is incompatible with the very meaning of 
reasonableness. * 


Trans-spatial and trans-temporal reference, the reference of 
the idea which occurs at one time and in one point of space to 
an event or point at another time in another point of space, 
necessitates epistemological dualism. The existence of other 
selves makes dualism necessary. ** Pan-objectivism, taken liter- 
ally, denies the very existence of the knowing subject, while 
epistemological idealism ultimately denies the existence of the 
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object. ‘* The existence of error, which monism must render 
impossible (experience to the contrary) cannot be accounted 
for except by dualism. *® Finally, while on the one hand epis- 
temology becomes solipsistic, or absolutely idealistic (or if it 
be pan-objectivism it rules out mind and personality), dualism 
on the other hand leaves room for further investigation about 
the universe, Le., it “leaves room for minds and their objects, 
whatever minds and their objects may turn out to be.” ?° This 
dualism is uncompromising: thought is not thing; “knowing 
is not the known .. . experiencing is not the experienced.” 7” 
Yet it must be borne in mind that the environment of mind is 
not something which is experienced. 


The very belief that there is an environment is an hypothe- 
sis rather than an experience. It is a rational experience. If 
you say, ‘there is no outer world—there is nothing but my 
own experience of here and now,’ you fly in the face of 
reason and refuse to think. Even your words ‘here and now’ 
mean nothing except in contrast to an environing there and 
then. None the less, when you say, ‘I see a table and the 
table is there’ strictly the first proposition, ‘I see a table’ 
represents your datum, the experience in your mind, while 
the second, ‘the table is there,’ is a rational hypothesis 
which can never be verified except on the further hypothe- 
sis that the interpretation of the contents of your mind 
will shed light on what is not the contents of your mind. 
What science calls a completely verified hypothesis must, 
therefore, rest on the deeper hypothesis that rational 
thought about experience can grasp reality, or as Hegel 
says, that the actual is the rational (although Hegel does 
not regard it as hypothesis). Knowledge is possible, then, 
only because faith is reasonable. We know that there is an 


* Tbid., pp. 90, 91. 
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environment because otherwise mind becomes meaningless. ” 


Human experience implies a universe beyond itself, to which 
it somehow belongs... of which it can know something. * 


Professor Brightman’s fundamental proof for the existence of 
- reality is thus seen to rest upon belief and implication. 


THE CATEGORIES 


Experience reveals that our ideas, incomparable though 
they may be with things, nevertheless refer to reality. Pro- 
fessor Brightman describes the matter: 


Out of the rather abstract discussion of the problems of 
knowledge ... one result emerges very definitely: our ideas 
refer to reality, and in doing so they refer to something be- 
yond themselves. This is called the objective reference of 
thought. * 


Objective reference is “one of the most universal traits of | 


human experience, 7° ... the essence of all knowledge.” 7° It 
is controlled by laws which are called the categories, Many 
lists of categories have been given, but if we could tell, asserts 
Professor Brightman, exactly what the categories are and de- 
fine them, we could solve the riddle of the universe. The at- 
tempt to do so belongs to metaphysics, so he thinks. For the 
purposes of epistemology it suffices him to say little more than 
that a category is.a “fundamental law” and “tells us something 
universal and necessary (or a@ priori, as Kant put it) about 
the world we experience.” 7’ Another definition offered by Pro- 
fessor Brightman reads: “A fundamental principle implied or 


* Philosophy of Ideals, pp. 23, 24. 
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presupposed by all experience (or by some important type of 
experience aS our sense experience) .” ** 

He divides the categories into two classes: the metaphysical 
categories, which are true of the universe as a whole, and the 
other categories, which are valid for some lesser systems of 
objects. Apparently with diffidence he ventures that the cate- 
gories are principles of thought. We are enabled to interpret 
him in this through his adherence to the general doctrines of 
Borden Parker Bowne, a list of whose categories are given in 
the footnote. 7? But no definite list of categories seems to be 
vital to his philosophy. One may prove the validity of any cate- 
gory, he writes, if one can demonstrate that without it a whole 
system of experience would be impossible. He admits later that 
the question of the categories is one which needs the attention 
of philosophers. *° We suspect that his own presentation of 
them is not entirely satisfactory to himself. 


VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


The implication of human experience that there exists a 
universe beyond the self of which the self may know something 
would be of little use to the philosopher unless that knowledge 
be valid. Objective reference would be useless unless that refer- 
ence be true. The philosopher must furnish evidence for the 
validity of knowledge or it must be assumed by his philosophy, 
if his system is to advance in the work of interpreting the uni- 
verse. Professor Brightman regards the validity of knowledge 
as an implication of the fact of self-transcendence, For him, 
self-transcendence is the fact that the mind necessarily explains 
itself as present datum by referring beyond itself to something 
which transcends it. 


* Tbid., p. 8383; italics are Professor Brightman’s. 

” Tbid., pp. 97, 98. Cf. B. P. Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 
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I cannot know my whole self without this category of self- 
transcendence; much less can I know other objects and 
selves without the certainty that in the present self there is 
the possibility of valid knowledge of what is not the present 
self. 


Concomitant with the assertion that “my object is not my ex- 
perience,” is the assertion that “knowledge implies transcend- 
ence and also that reason forces upon us the assumption that 
my thought can successfully describe that to which it refers.” * 


TRANSCENDENT SELF-IHXPERIENCE 


The crux of the question of the validity of knowledge is this 
fact of self-transcendence. To grasp Professor Brightman’s 
meaning we shall study his opinions on the subject of the self, 
the mind, consciousness and other terms which fill major roles 
in the development of his system. His view of the datum-mind 
is the cornerstone of his theory of knowledge. We cannot over- 
look his doctrines in these fields. In our treatment of them 
there will be many instances of repetition. This is necessary if 
a complete account of Professor Brightman’s theory is to be 
given. The doctrine of personal idealism, to which he sub- 
scribes, cannot be fully grasped unless a proper understanding 
of his notions of self and mind and consciousness is acquired. 
We shall follow him through his investigation of transcendent 
self-experience. We shall trace this transcendent element of 
mind as the basis of his epistemology, which is characteristic- 
ally idealistic. In his idealism, it may be noted here, Professor 
Brightman has found justification for his personal belief in a 
finite deity, as will be seen in his Philosophy of Ideals where 
he makes a “diffident suggestion” ** that an impeding struggle 
ensues in the Divine Nature, a suggestion which becomes an 


* Philosophy of Ideals, p. 208. 
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urgent proposition in his later works. ** In examining his epis- 
temological approach to this latter problem, we shall not only 
secure a full view of his epistemology, but we shall prepare the 
way for a thorough understanding of his theistic tenets. 

Professor Brightman holds that there can be no reasonable 
separation between the psychological and the idealistic view 
of self *° and maintains that a study of soul, or mind, is funda- 
mental. *° But to call the knowing subject, “soul,” or “person,” 
or “self” is to beg the question *’ if such is done before the 
fundamental fact of consciousness has been thoroughly con- 
sidered, Consciousness may be studied through introspection. 
Introspection is personal, as is consciousness itself, and it 
deals with immediate experience. ** Soul-psychology, associa- 
tionism and behaviorism either go beyond the facts of con- 
sciousness or ignore them. Soul-psychology is an inadequate 
hypothesis to his way of thinking; it is unintelligible and un- 
intelligibly related to actual conscious life, *® for it cannot ex- 
plain the fragmentary nature of consciousness. *° Association- 
ism does not include the unifying experiences in consciousness. 
Behaviorism overlooks consciousness entirely.** Self-psychology 
alone is an intelligible theory of consciousness. 

The essence of self-psychology, as revealed by introspection, 
is the quality of self-experience. It is this which marks off the 
self from the material world: 


Consciousness and physical matter both come clustered. ... 
A state of consciousness does not continue to exist if 
separated from the cluster in which it occurs ... neverthe- 


* Of. The Problem of God, The Finding of God, Is God a Person?, 
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less conscious clusters have a property which gives them a 
stability entirely different from that of what we call matter. 
This is the property that consciousness has of experiencing 
itself or belonging together and as belonging with past (and 
even future) clusters. This fact of experiencing conscious- 
ness as belonging together in a unique way is called self- 
experience. ” 


This self-experience is not only that reflective self-consciousness 
which occurs in deliberate introspection. Self-experience is 
always present. Self, however, is not a separate and distinct 
element of consciousness to be distinguished from all other per- 
ceptions and thought: “A self ...is any conscious experience 
or process taken as a whole as experiencing itself.” ** If we re- 
call Professor Brightman’s description of experience (“our 
entire conscious life; our perceptions, memory, knowledge, 
belief, hope, reasoning, etc.”), ** we may infer that experience 
is the self, “a concrete conscious reality,” *° and the self is 
experience, 

The self is finite. Professor Brightman uses the term “finite” 
not so much in contradistinction to an infinite Self, as in ac- 
cordance with the historical usage of idealism. ** The self is 
organic, i.e., every phase and experience of it is so inter-con- 
nected with every other phase and experience in the self as a 
whole that no single experience can be understood until it is 
interpreted in the light of its membership in the whole self. *” 
In this all idealists substantially agree. ** The self is monadic, 
i.e., it is a self-existent unity: “The parts of self (a mind, I 
mean, as distinguished from its body) exist only in the unity 
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of the experience of the self to which they belong.” *° Professor 
Brightman proposes this view because he cannot admit the 
epistemological monism which absolutism implies. °° The self 
is mentalistic, i.e., it is conscious experience; and in this self- 
hood consists.°* Professor Brightman professes mentalism 
against logism. °? Finally, the self is activistic, 


It seems that the activity of the mind is never pure, 
wholly self-determining, or creating action. Rather it is 
the selecting or forming of a conscious content that is 
given. This content is conscious experience and is an in- 
separable part of the very structure of mental action, yet 
it is not produced by that action.” 


The self, moreover, is the mind. 


Mind is very hard to describe or define. ... Yet you can in- 

' dicate what mind is. Mind is consciousness. All experience 
from the rawest sensation to the most intellectual reasoning 
is the realm of mind. This includes all our consciousness of 
physical things. The things themselves are not in my mind, 
but all of my perceptual and other consciousness of them is 
in my mind. The whole mind, then, is all consciousness which 
belongs to what I call ‘me’; all my experience. The word 
‘self’ is a synonym. ™ 


The synonymous usage of Professor Brightman recalls a ques- 
tion which he proposes in a discussion of self: 


Is there any objection to treating as synonymous the follow- 
ing expressions: the given, present, consciousness, specious 
present, time-span (Royce’s term, emphasizing, of course, the 


* Tbid., pp. 172, 178. 
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temporal structure of the present self), present self-experi- 
ence, field of attention, datum-self? If so, why?” 


A distinction, however, is made for the sake of convenience. By | 
“self,” he means any consciousness, no matter how elementary. 
By “person” he means those selves which are capable of reason- 
ing, value experience, ideals and reflective self-consciousness. 
All animals are selves for Professor Brightman. Plants and 
even electrons may, according to his opinion, possess self-hood. 
But he confines “person” to the higher forms of life. °° 

That which is first experienced is the self. The most certain | 
fact and the only absolutely certain fact is self-experience. *’ 
“The datum-mind is certain; ‘je pense, donc je suis.’” °* Fur- 
thermore, “the self is not only a datum, but also is the only 
datum.” °° 

The self is not mere unity, not mere multiplicity. It is, how- 
ever, the synthesizer of the multiplicity and unity. It experi- 
ences all as belonging to consciousness, “It is unity in variety, 
the true synthesis of the manifold.” °° 

It is time-transcending. By this transcendence the subject 

survives the changing processes and remains the same “I” that 

“I” was before. * It is, as we have seen, * “self-transcending,” 
i.e., the mind necessarily explains itself by referring beyond | 
the mere datum-self to something which transcends it. ® If, 
there were no true self-identity, there could be no memory. 
Unless there is a self, a mind capable of relating all its mem- 
bers in a system that is a coherent whole, the ideal of thought 
(and Professor Brightman’s criterion of truth), logical co- 
herence, could never be attained. 
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* «<The Self, Given and Implied,—A Discussion,” p. 267. 
*° Philosophy of Ideals, p. 5. 
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“ Tbid., pp. 192, 198. Also Philosophy of Ideals, p. 21. 

? Cf. supra, p. 23 et seq. 

* Philosophy of Ideals, p. 22. 
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There are certain principles of mind which drive it beyond 
its present self. Enumerated by Professor Brightman, they are: 
time, desire and purpose, logical reasoning, and memory. Time 
is that through which one part of mind enters into the past, 
and a new part grows into the future. Desire and purpose 
impel the mind to explore itself and its world. Logical reason- 
ing drives a mind from a mere datum to the conception of a 
whole mind and a whole world. Memory is the bridge which 
leads from the present datum to the whole mind. ** The whole 
mind, or whole self, includes the past,—all the experiences con- 
nected with the present datum; and the future, which purpose 
and desire in part anticipate and control. ®*° The present self is 
a poverty-stricken experience with a meagre meaning. It is 
almost incomprehensible and acquires meaning only when re- 
lated to the mind as a whole. That relation is effected by the 
foregoing principles. 

The time-transcending and self-transcending implications 
which Professor Brightman perceives in this view of mind 
explain respectively how mind may grasp the passage of time 
without itself passing as fast as time does and how mind may 
_ know its whole self and other objects. °° 

But the mind may not be understood apart from its relations 

to the environment which present consciousness implies. The 
understanding of mind will be clarified if we show that our 
view of the environment is implied by our view of mind. 


4% 
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It may be remarked that any and every possible view of the 
environment depends at least in part on one’s view of mind. 
But it is no more than just to say that the view of the 
present mind as datum and of the whole mind as including 
past, future and possible data, connected with the present 
datum by memory, purpose, and reason-linkages, seems to 
make the environment more remote and problematic. ... Self 
transcendence and reason are windows through which the 
monad [mind] sees its environment. “ 


* Tbid., p. 19. 
* Tbid., p. 20. 
© Thid., pp. 20, 21. 
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As the mind understands itself, it speedily finds reason to 
justify the hypothesis that there is an environment. Yet the very 
belief that there is an environment, let it be repeated, is an 
hypothesis rather than an experience. °° The environment which 
the mind acknowledges “may be said to contain the following 
factors; 1. the biological, 2. the physical, 3. the social, 4. the 
subconscious, 5. the logical and ideal, 6. the metaphysical. °° 
In relation to this environment three traits become evident: 
the ongoing process, the activity and the freedom of the mind. *° 
The adjustment necessary between mind and environment is 
primarily 


an adjustment of the mind within itself before any environ- 
mental changes can be fruitful or significant to mind. Hence 
the life of mind is not so truly described in terms of adjust- 
ment of organism to environment as in terms of adjustment 
of environment to mind.” 


Professor Brightman has found that mind is datum, mind is 
a whole system, mind is process; it is a self-identifying, time- 
transcending activity which should be studied 1. from within 
as datum; 2. in the light of the full analysis of the datum; 3. 
as a whole, a true system; and 4. finally, most difficult yet most 
essential, mind must be understood in relation to its environing 
world. ” 

Mind, according to Professor Brightman’s statement, inti- 
mately embraces the environing world. The physical environ- 
ment of the mind, or nature, is defined, according to the critical 
positivism to which he inclines, as “the whole system of the 
laws of the actual and ideally possible experiences of all human 
minds.” ** Or “physical nature” is “the resultant ideal con- 
struction in conscious experience when mind is stimulated in 
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a certain way by the creative powers of the universe.” * But 
nature, the object of the sciences does not comprise all that 
there is or can be known. There is something more than nature. 
Science, the study of nature, must presuppose mind, for mind 
is the primary, the only datum. *° Science must also presuppose 
values and ideals, For do we not move from present experience 
to a universe by the mind’s power to frame ideals? * It is his 
thesis that ideals are not only practically important for the 
conduct of life, but also theoretically important for the under- 
standing of reality. ’’ Without the acknowledgement of ideals 
as clews to the world beyond, science would never come into 
being. “° 
The ideal of a complete system of all ideals is reason, or 
philosophy which refuses to let us dwell on mere present facts 
alone; we are driven beyond the facts toward their meaning, 
beyond the datum toward the interpretation. *® The ideal makes 
possible the knowledge of our minds and of nature and, above 
all, any contemplation of truth as a whole. *° The complete 
definition of an ideal is: “...a general concept of a type of ex- 
perience which we approve in relation to a complete view of 
all our experience, including all our approvals, and which we 
. acknowledge that we ought to realize.” This is, according to 
| Professor Brightman, a normative definition. *: We have found, 
| instead (i.e., Professor Brightman has found) that only on 
' condition that some ideals can be trusted can we get from the 
datum-self to any true thought of our environment or of a 
‘ world other than our experience. Thus, with its power to frame 
ideals, the mind of Professor Brightman faces the problems of 
life and philosophy. 


* Toid., p. 47. 
*® Tbid., p. 56. 
 Toid., p. 62. 
™ Toid., p. 638. 
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SUMMARY 


In the foregoing examination of Professor Brightman’s epis- 
temology we have discovered that the main elements of his 
teaching are: 

11 


. We cannot compare ideas with reality. ['' 


. Epistemological dualism must be assumed, p: 


\ 


y 


1 
2 
3. Objective reference of ideas is a trait of experiences. 3 nek 
4 


. The categories, principles of thought, need not be listed ,. 
definitely, but need the attention of philosophers. 


5. Self-transcendence is that by which the mind knows 


other things. eke tac 


6. The mind knows other things by ideals. * 


No clear reason can be found for change in terminology from idea 
to ideal. Although Professor Brightman began his investigation with 
the assurance that ideas were his sole possession (cf. p. 17, supra) his 
ideals have become the means whereby he sallies forth from the self 
to the world. 


CHAPTER IV 


A CritTicIsM oF Proressor BRIGHTMAN’S EPISTEMOLOGY 


Professor Brightman has made a manly plea for reason in 
philosophy. * “The ideal of reason,” he writes, “is one with the 
ideal of philosophy.” He has presented the thesis that “what 
appears false to the best reason must appear false so far as 
the human mind can judge.” ? We propose, therefore, to sub- 
mit the epistemological teaching, which has been presented in 
the foregoing pages, to the test of the “best reason.” We shall 
then stand upon the only common proving ground of philoso- 
phy. Our investigation will be reasonable. Finally, we shall 
follow the policy which Professor Brightman himself has 
adopted. 

No valid philosophy can be built except on reason. Nor may 
epistemology, upon which the philosopher must rest the weight 
of his superstructure, claim more for itself than reason will 
allow. The elementary concepts of reasonable criticism must 
themselves be reasonable if thought is to travel a straight and 
certain road. First among the elementary concepts of Professor 
Brightman’s epistemology is experience. Upon experience, 
therefore, as Professor Brightman employs the term, we must 
throw the flood-light of reason. 

The word experience admits of many meanings because it 
enjoys among other words a relatively general nature. But it 
cannot be of definite service to philosophy unless its meaning 
be definite, clear and consistent. An argument based on that 
experience which connotes only sense-activity cannot be em- 
ployed successfully against an opponent whose notion of ea- 
perience is exclusively intellectual. Similarly, the experience 
which is limited to conscious activity will not appear cogent 


*Cf. supra, p. 1 et seq. 
* Cf. supra, p. 4. 
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in an argument to one who considers the word as including not 
only that activity, but its object as well. 

Unfortunately, recent philosophical literature reveals many 
amazing misunderstandings of the notion of the popular term, 
experience. The resulting debacle has been called by one learned 
observer: “perhaps the outstanding scandal of recent philoso- 
phy.” 3 

The patent fact of the matter is that unless philosophers 
agree on a definite meaning of experience, unless that meaning 
be stubbornly adhered to, arguments based on experience can 
be of no service to philosophy. “Philosophy needs definition,” 
writes Professor Brightman, “but even more it needs compre- 
hensive understanding.” * In this matter of experience, we may 
subjoin, both needs are apparent; but there can be no compre- 
hensive understanding without definition. Without a fixed 
philosophical nomenclature, philosophy would be but a “hoot- 
ing of owls.” > Philosophers cannot shirk their duty in this re- 
gard. If a definite meaning of experience be agreed upon, a 
considerable contribution will be made to philosophy. No just 
criticism can exist between philosophers unless that meaning 
be defined. Nor can we offer a just criticism of Professor 
Brightman’s work unless we, too, have a clear, acceptable and 
coherent notion of what experience is. 

The first distinct note of experience is that it is personal. It 
is to be understood, as Cohen writes, in its original sense, 
“which it still retains in ordinary intelligible discourse, and 
from which we cannot altogether liberate ourselves in philoso- 
phy,” as “conscious feeling or something which happens to us 
personally.” ° Or we may call it, with J. M. Baldwin, “a phase 
or mode of conscious life which the individual undergoes.” * 
That the personal, individual connotation of the term is essen- 


°M. R. Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 453. 

*“Definition of Idealism,” p. 434. 

*V. McNab, O.P., Preface to Etienne Gilson, The Philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, p. v. 

* Cohen, op. cit., p. 453. 

"J. M. Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, I, 360 et 
seq. Passage written with G. B. Stout. 
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tial to its meaning is a fact confirmed by the manner in which 
it is employed in argumentation by all philosophers. When a 
so-called philosopher appeals to experience, he does not appeal 
to his own experience, but he demands that his hearer or reader 
seek confirmation of the arguments proposed by contemplation 
of facts of which he, the hearer or reader, is personally aware. 
The philosopher presumes that the hearer’s intellectual pro- 
cesses will be addressed to certain basic facts, personally pres- 
ent and evident to himself, the consideration of which will 
make necessary the acknowledgement of certain truths which 
are acceptable to all men. Haperience, thus employed by the 
philosopher, cannot be understood except as a personal, con- 
scious activity. 

This personal, conscious activity must have an object, for 
there is no mental act which has not its object, distinct from 
the act itself. The truth of this statement: the experience can- 
not be the experienced, is clear from the simplest act of intro- 
spection. We are aware that when we think, we must think 
about something; when we see, we see something; when we 
understand, we understand, not the present act of understand- 
ing, but something other. This is readily conceded by Professor 
Brightman when he writes that “knowing is not the known... 
experiencing is not the experienced.” ®° The polarity of act and 
object is a fact which no one denies. Nor will anyone minimize 
the necessity of the object to its act, for it is impossible to 
conceive of a person experiencing, unless there were something 
to experience. There would be power to hear, but no hearing, if 
there were no sound; power to see, but no vision, unless some- 
thing were seen. These statements are commonplace, but no 
more commonplace than the statement that a person might be 
capable of experience, but would not experience unless some- 
thing were experienced.® If, for example, with Whitehead 
(Process and Reality, p. 220) we accept experience as the “self- 


She Self, Given and Implied,” p. 264. 

°«We must hold fast to the fact ... that experiencing is an activity 
of some being or subject who experiences something or somewhat.” Wm. 
McDougall, Outline of Psychology, p. 221. 
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enjoyment of being one among many, and of being one arising 
out of the composition of many,” we must admit that the en- 
joyment follows a recognition of the objects: one, many and a 
comparison between them. Experience is meaningless if its 
meaning be restricted to the naked act of knowing, or as pure 
activity acting upon nothing. It is not a bare awareness, but 
an awareness of something, be that thing what it may. Nor is 
that awareness, as Charles Strong points out after James, “a 
datum of experience,” *° We are not aware of our awareness, 
except by reflection. Experience, in fine, cannot be limited to a 
mental process without a content, ie., without an object dis- 
tinct from that process, although it is true that, reflexively, 
our very awareness may be that object of awareness. 

Nor can experience be restricted to the objects which are 
experienced, any more than vision can be understood as objects 
envisioned without reference to an eye. John Dewey remarks, 
“Wxperience denotes whatever is experienced, whatever is 
undergone and tried, and also processes of experiencing.” 

Let experience designate a phase of conscious life which an 
individual undergoes. Let it stand for practical knowledge 
gained through direct impressions, as opposed to knowledge by 
description, or second-hand knowledge.'* But it cannot be 
understood as bare consciousness without an object of con- 
sciousness, or, on the other hand, as the bare object known 
without that which knows it, 

If all experience can be no more than an exclusive experience 
of self, it can teach nothing either by itself or by implication, 
of the universe external to the self. Thus the appeal to experi- 
ence would be no more than the encouragement of a solipsism 
which precludes all knowledge of other things. 

Experience has its obverse and reverse; the one, that object, 
person, state, or thing which is experienced, the other, that act 
which is the experiencing. The philosopher can palm off noth- 
ing less than the whole coin. 


* Charles Strong, Origin of Consciousness, p. 32. 
* John Dewey, Experience and Nature, p. 8. 
“Barron, Elements of Epistemology, pp. 10, 11. 
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PROFESSOR BRIGHTMAN’S EXPERIENCE 


In the light of these facts, we shall examine experience as 
defined and employed by Professor Brightman to ascertain 1. 
whether or not his definition is true; and 2. whether or not the 
meaning indicated by the definition is consistently used in his 
teaching. 

Professor Brightman asserts that “if philosophy of religion 
is to advance, there must be a clear definition of such terms as 
experience. . . .” 7% We are encouraged, therefore, to search 
through his major works for such a definition. We discover 
that “experience is all we have,” that experience is “the clew 
to things as they are.” ** “Experience” is used here “in its 
widest sense, of our entire conscious life; all our perceptions, 
memory, knowledge, belief, hope, reasoning, etc.” ?* The defini- 
tion is augmented in a lexicon appended to the same work; 
experience is “any or all consciousness, as it occurs (German, 
‘Erlebnis’) or sense perceptions in particular. Or consciousness 
as organized and interpreted by the categories (German, ‘Er- 
fahrung’).*® Haperience is further explained by Professor 
Brightman: 


All experience, from the rawest sensation to the most intel- 
lectual reasoning, is the realm of mind. This includes all 
our consciousness of physical things. The things themselves 
are not in my mind, but all my perceptual and other con- 
sciousness of them is in my mind. The whole mind, then, is 
all consciousness which belongs to what I call me; all my 
experience. The word ‘self’ is a synonym. ” 


The beginning of experience is not, he contends, quoting G. 
Dawes Hicks, “with our separate sense data. The starting 
point, rather, is the whole complex of experience, including 
rational, affective, and volitional processes, as well as sensory 


* Religious Values, p. 113. 

4 Introduction to Philosophy, p. 69. 
* Tbid., p. 69, footnote. 

6 Thid., p. 385. 
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qualities.” 1* The act of experiencing is described as follows: 


... all thought and life is only an elaboration or explanation 
of what is at some time given as present experience. You 
look through a telescope. All that you actually see and think 
and feel at the time is your own conscious experience, but 
you observe, then calculate, and infer that there is an object 
other than your present experience called the sun... . But 
your experience of the sun is literally your experience of one 
of the many experiences which as a whole constitute your 
mind. * 


Perhaps the clearest indication of Professor Brightman’s posi- 
tion is the following: 


How can I compare my idea with the reality? Such com- 
parison could occur only if my idea and the reality were 
both immediately certain and capable of being compared 
with each other. If the reality of things were accessible to 
me, in the same sense as are ideas, and knowledge of reality 
were thus immediately certain, in the same sense as are 
ideas, we should then already be in possession of a true 
knowledge of reality, and we could easily adjust our ideas 
to it. But if all that we have is our experience, it is im- 
possible for us to compare ideas, which are part of experi- 
ence, with any reality other than our experience. We cannot 
compare ideas with things. We can only compare ideas with 
other ideas or experiences. ” 


Here experience is practically synonymous with ideas, which, 
even as experience, are the sole possession of the knower. They 
are the only datum; they are the mind itself, as we learn from 
a passage already cited, ** in the Philosophy of Ideals, page 5. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that if, as Professor 


*Tbid., pp. 14, 15. Cf. G. Dawes Hicks, “Sensible Appearances and 
Material Things,” Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy, p. 228. 

* Philosophy of Ideals, pp. 18, 14. Cf. also Moral Laws, p. 57; Re-- 
ligious Values, p. 113; Philosophy of Ideals, pp. 18 and 53; Personality 
and Religion, pp. 82, 83. 

” Introduction to Philosophy, pp. 49, 50. 
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Brightman asserts, experience is consciousness, and no more 
than consciousness, it loses any distinctive meaning which, we 
have been led to think, it has enjoyed. It is in no sense en- 
lightening to insist that consciousness is a sine qua non of ex- 
perience; but to insinuate that experience connotes no more 
than consciousness seems to be contrary to the general notion 
of experience, as that term is used in ordinary discourse. Or, 
if we accept Professor Brightman’s alternative that experience 
is sense perceptions, we cannot be satisfied with the conclusion 
that perceptions are all we have. ?? (It may be observed that he 
is not explicit in the definitions offered and we cannot deter- 
mine with certainty whether or not he would include concepts, 
as well as percepts under the term experience. We presume, 
however, that both are embraced by his experience.) Yet have 
we not, as well as experience, or perceptions, the object of ex- 
perience and the content of these perceptions? Common sense 
would not be violated by such a claim. Or, if we allow expert- 
ence to mean consciousness as organized and interpreted by the 
categories, we must conclude that experience is consciousness 
as organized and interpreted by experience itself, for, accord- 
ing to Professor Brightman’s definition, already cited, ?* the 
category is a “fundamental principle implied or presupposed 
by all experience (or by some important type of experience, as 
our sense experience.)” Now, if the category is an implication 
of experience, or any type of eaperience, it is of no advantage 
to philosophy to define experience as consciousness organized 
by something which experience implies or presupposes. Nor will 
it be out of place to question the definition of the category. No 
one experiences a category, as the term is generally under- 
stood. But the mind arrives at the knowledge of the category, 
i.e., a class of beings, by observation of the nature of beings. 
But we cannot place a thing in a class (or under a law or 


™ Cf. the definitions quoted p. 86 supra. R. B. Baker points out truth- 
fully, if with some truculence, that if Professor Brightman understands 
ideas to be part of the self, he has little need of an epistemology. Cf. 
Baker, The Concept of a Limited God, p. 153. 

* Supra, p. 21, 22. 
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principle, 24 to use Professor Brightman’s terms) by force of 
a presupposition or an implication. 

If experience is the whole mind, if experience begins with the 
whole complex of experience rather than with separate sense 
data, as Professor Brightman has asserted, *° it is logical 
enough to conclude that the mind, or experience, comes into 
being already endowed with experience. If the mind does not 
begin its existence endowed with experience, when does its 
experience begin? Is man born with experience? It is more 
logical (and more in accordance with experience as we under- 
stand it) to say that the experiences first undergone by the 
person are sense experiences. Otherwise there is no explanation 
of mental and sensual development. Certainly, the person does 
not begin life already endowed with experience, which, like an 
inexhaustible well, rewards the self with all experience neces- 
sary for practical purposes. If, when I look through a tele- 
scope, *° no more is revealed to me than my own conscious 
experience (i.e., my consciousness, or my whole mind, or my 
ideas), there would be no purpose in peering through that use- 
less instrument, for I am already conscious of my conscious- 
ness, my ideas, my experience, or my whole mind. But if, by 
calculation, observation and inference, I am brought to the 
knowledge that my present experience is the sun, I must thank 
my experience for the illumination, since observation, calcu- 
lation and inference, all conscious acts, are no more than ez- 
perience. Nothing is added to the notion of experience by such 
argumentation. 

Professor Brightman’s notion of experience, is clearly, a sub- 
jective notion which cannot escape the charge of solipsism. 
Experience is no, more than consciousness. (It cannot be less 
than consciousness.) It is all we have and cannot reach beyond 
itself to other things, 

If the impression be that we are giving an unjust account of 
Professor Brightman’s conception of the term, when we cite 


4 Toid. 
* Supra, p. 36. 
7° Supra, p. 37. 
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the inability of experience to transcend the mere consciousness 
which is the mind, we can assert that Professor Brightman 
himself has made the same statement: “The very belief that 
there is an environment [i.e., an environment of mind] is an 
hypothesis rather than an experience.” ** “Human experience 
implies a universe beyond itself.” ** 

This experience is merely self-experience. Consciousness ex- 
periences itself. But, according to Professor Brightman, this 
self-experience is not to be confused with reflective self-con- 
sciousness, which is relatively infrequent. ?° Yet this cannot be 
true if, as he writes elsewhere, “Man always finds himself by 
finding something else.” *° 

The definition of self-experience affords us assistance in our 
attempt to justify Professor Brightman’s contention: ‘“Self- 
experience is always present whenever there is consciousness ; 
it is the experience of the whole experience as belonging to- 
gether and thus being ‘mine’... .” The definition of self is 
equally barren of meaning: “A self, then, is any conscious ex- 
perience or process taken as a whole and as experiencing it- 
self.” ** Whatever meaning it has reveals the subjective view- 
point of its proponent. 

This final definition is a fitting conclusion to a body of un- 
deniably certain evidence that Professor Brightman’s experi- 
ence is an ultra-subjective, ultra-personal, solipsistic notion. 
To simplify the account, the folowing summation is offered in 
seven short propositions: 


Experience is all we have. 

Experience is conscious life. 

The whole mind is all one’s experience. 

Experience starts in the whole complex of experience. 
Experience implies a universe other than the experiencer. 
This implication is an hypothesis. 

A self is a conscious experience. 


7 Philosophy of Ideals, p. 23. 

* Toid., p. 62. 

* Introduction to Philosophy, p. 191. Philosophy of Ideals, p. 18. 
* Religious Values, p. 114. 
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Experience, as presented by Professor Brightman, deals with 
no more than the self. The self is conscious experience. The 
self, therefore, is interested only in itself. Eperience, there- 
fore, experiences its own experiencing. Consciousness is aware 
of consciousness. No other element can be introduced into the 
process except by way of hypothesis. 

To be aware of nothing but of the barren state of being aware 
- is a predicament which has been the despair of many philoso- 
phers. Professor Brightman, who has warned * the idealistic 
fraternity that it “must face the difficulties raised by Perry’s 
essay on ‘The Ego-Centric Predicament,’ seems strangely un- 
aware of his peril. 

No one denies that our experience is conscious activity, that 
in every contact which man makes with other men or things, 
his personal, individual faculty of consciousness is exercised or 
may be exercised. To declare the contrary would be utter folly. 
But to limit experience to consciousness, to restrict the cognos- 
citive powers of man to an activity which ordinary people call 
“a phase of conscious life,” adds nothing to the scope of philoso- 
phy and fails to advance the common cause in the solution of 
the difficult problems of knowledge. 

Introspection reveals that one cannot think unless he think 
of something distinct from his thinking. One thinks of the 
flower pot in the nearby window. If he would think of his 
thought, it is only by his knowledge of his thought-of-the- 
flower-pot, that he can come to the conclusion that he is think- 
ing. He does not think of thought first, flower-pot second, and 
finally thought-of-the-flower-pot. But he thinks first of the 
flower-pot, secondly of thought-of-the-flower-pot, and finally of 
thought. The mind, therefore, is not immediately aware of its 
thought and consequently of itself, Self-consciousness is always 
reflexive, as a mere study of the term itself reveals. This is the 
experience of the present writer, who must sincerely disclaim 
the contention of Professor Brightman that the mind, the self, 


™ Philosophy of Ideals, p. 209. Cf. R. B. Perry, “The HEgo-Centric 
Predicament,” Journal of Philosophy, VII (1910). 
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is immediately self-conscious; and as Professor Brightman 
admits, he can cite no experience but his own. °° 
The amazing tangle of experiential verbiage which Professor 

Brightman’s doctrines cause may be exemplified by a critical 
observation of two definitions already quoted. ** We have re- 
corded that, according to Professor Brightman, “Self-experi- 
ence is the experience of the whole experience as belonging to- 
gether and thus being mine.” “The self is any conscious experi- 
ence or process taken as a whole and as experiencing itself.” 
We are privileged to fashion a more complete definition of self- 
experience from the two foregoing quotations. It would read 
thus: Self-experience (or the experience of any conscious eg- 
perience, or process taken as a whole and as experiencing it- 
self) is the experience of the whole experience as belonging to- 
gether and thus being mine. ... How can these notions be pro- 
posed in the light of Professor Brightman’s criterion of truth, 
the criterion of coherence? Can such statements be maintained 
after such a plea for reason and comprehensive understanding 
as Professor Brightman has made? No amount of “synoptic 
thinking,” generously applied, can induce us to agree. If, as 
Professor Brightman has enunciated, “Mind is conscious- 
ness . . the whole mind is all consciousness .. . all my experi- 
ence, The word self is a synonym,” *° what can be made of the 
following statements? 

What we actually experience is our consciousness with all its 

mingled variety and unity, necessity and freedom, sensation 

and reason, evil and values. The person is the unitary ex- 

periencing of all these processes in one whole of conscious- 

ness. * 
If experience is consciousness, it is irrelevant to point out that 
what we experience is consciousness. If “self” is a synonym for 
consciousness and experience, the “we” who experience it is 
superfluous. “We” have been absorbed in a super-transcendent 
“whole” which is consciousness. Nevertheless, “we” are this 


* Personality and Religion, Abingdon Press: N. Y., 1933. p. 82. 
* Introduction to Philosophy, p. 191. 

* Philosophy of Ideals, p. 5. 

*° Ts God a Person? Association Press: N. Y., 1932, p. 9. 
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consciousness. The person, who always is a “self,” “capable of 
reasoning, value experience, ideals and reflective self-conscious- 
ness” *7 becomes no more than an “experience” or “process 
taken as a whole and experiencing itself.” ** It will require no 
lengthy indictment to expose the vicious circularity of these 
statements. To seek a definition of “self” in “experience,” of 
“experience” in “consciousness,” of “consciousness” in “per- 
gon,” or to invert or juxtapose such an order, is, especially in 
Professor Brightman’s system, to exchange idem for idem. This 
static and fruitless exchange of terms is Professor Brightman’s 
amazing weakness. The bare disappointing result of our exam- 
ination has been the discovery that experience is a barren, 
subjective process distinguishable only nominally from ‘“con- 
sciousness,” “me,” “self,” or “mind.” This is not coherence, 
despite the robust demand of Professor Brightman for loyalty 
to that criterion, the demand which encouraged us to walk thus 
far with him. 

We do not deny Professor Brightman the right to define his 
experience. We may disagree with his notion, but, for the pur- 
poses of testing its validity, we must follow his lead with an 
experimental tolerance. We concede, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, any interpretation of the term which he chooses, but we 
are obliged to demand that the meaning accredited to the term 
be employed consistently throughout his system. Alas for Pro- 
fessor Brightman’s coherence, such is not the case. He has, per- 
haps, explained his experience, but he is not always loyal to 
that explanation. He tells his story, but he does not stick to it. 
Reason drags him away. *° 


* Philosophy of Ideals, p. 5. 

*% Introduction to Philosophy, p. 191. 

*R. B. Baker’s sharp criticism of Professor Brightman’s theory on 
the finite nature of God, a theory which Doctor Baker calls “an irra- 
tional, derogatory limit,” is based on the charge that he has given to 
reality three distinct meanings, uses them indiscriminately and inter- 
changes them to suit his particular purpose. Doctor Baker’s charge is 
not unfounded, as her investigation reveals, and as shall be clear from 
the varying usages to which he puts his experience. Cf. Baker, The 
Concept of a Limited God, pp. 139 et. seq. 
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Although he has insisted on the subjective nature of experi- 
ence (“it is conscious life;” “it is all we have’), Professor 
Brightman does not disdain to identify experience with the 
universe. He defines philosophy as “an attempt to think truly 
about human experience,” *° or “a spirit of approaching ex- 
perience.” *? Yet he composes the philosopher’s prayer for 
guidance in his task of “thinking truly about” or “approaching” 
experience: “Unite my mind to understand Thy universe.” *? 
Does experience share identity with the universe? If to under- 
stand means to think truly, experience may be construed to 
mean the universe. Certainly, human experience can mean very 
little if not more than Professor Brightman’s consciousness. 
Yet it cannot be said to be the universe. Nor can that experi- 
ence, which he finally has defined as our entire conscious life, 
be identified with “every experience,” or “interest” or “point of 
view,” *® unless the original definition be modified to suit the 
particular instance. “Haperience as a whole” ** is another ex- 
pression which seems to lead Professor Brightman’s experience 
out of the dark realm of mere “consciousness.” Evidently, “ex- 
perience as a whole” represents more to him than “conscious 
life,’ or “consciousness,” or he would not inquire, “What is 
the whole of which our experience is a part?” * Realizing that 
the totality of experience can at no time be contained in con- 
sciousness, but must be comprised of a concatenation of phases 
or changes in conscious activity, he cannot avoid a reference 
to “the flood of new experiences” constantly pouring in. *® He 
would not deny that this “flood” must come from the “fields of 
experience,” *” or from some such origin as “the possible ex- 
perience of minds.” *° If there be a “whole” of which experience 


“ Introduction to Philosophy, p. 4. 
“ Tbid., p. 7. 

“ Thid., p. 22. 

“ Thid., p. 19. 

* Philosophy of Ideals, p. 56. 

* Toid., p. 60. 
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is a part, experience is more, experience connotes more than 
mere consciousness or perception or any subjective activity 
which is understood as exclusive of the existents which are the 
content or objects of such experience. This whole, if there is a 
whole, must include these existents. 

“Nature,” writes Professor Brightman accordingly, “is the 
object of experience.” *® It cannot be held then that experience, 
_ understood as mere conscious activity, is all we have. Professor 
Brightman recognizes the issue and is compelled to speak of 
“the facts of universal human experience.” °° He cannot insist 
that these facts are in facto esse merely because he is con- 
scious of them. On the contrary, he is conscious of them because 
they are facts. The “onion of the fancy” *' is not the onion of 
facts, The onion of fancy will not bring tears to the eyes. The 
tears are not the consciousness of tears. They are objects of 
experience, but they are not the experience. The fact that the 
tears have welled to the eyes is an experience of the subject, 
“something which has happened to him personally,” as we have 
defined the term. Consciousness of the fact is an experience or 
a phase of “conscious life.” Neither tears alone nor conscious- 
ness alone are experience. The facts are real independently of 
consciousness of them. Professor Brightman has conceded that 
we experience these facts. Hence the onion. Hence if experience 
be understood as consciousness, experience is not all we have. 
We have the onion! 

If Professor Brightman admits that facts are existents in- 
dependent of consciousness of them, he cannot restrict experi- 
ence to consciousness or bare perception. Yet this he does. Let 
us read, for example, a passage from A Philosophy of Ideals *? 
in which, after expressing a preference for the critical posi- 
tivistic view of physical nature, he explains that “for positiv- 
ism, the primary and secondary qualities both exist in nature, 
that is, in experience. .. .” Here, evidently, Professor Bright- 
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man sees nature as the “object of experience,” as he has de- 
scribed it elsewhere. ** But unless experience has lost the sig- 
nificance previously accredited to it, i.e., consciousness, it can- 
not be identified with physical nature. He has changed his 
meaning of experience. 

We have no quarrel with Professor Brightman because he 
calls nature “experience,” as he does above. We have no ob- 
jection to his appeal to the “verdict of experience;” and he 
makes that appeal. °* He has every right to propose arguments 
“based on experience,” ** to cite truths which are “rooted in 
experience.” °° In doing so he makes a successful appeal to our 
common sense. But he is forced into a dilemma: If experience 
is “conscious life,” or “experience of self” or “me” or “self,” he 
cannot appeal to it for a verdict in the judgment. His “me” 
cannot deliver a verdict to “you.” It is restricted to his own 
experiences. If experience is “nature,” that is, the “object of 
experience,” he cannot restrict experience to “consciousness.” 
Haperience cannot be both “nature” and “consciousness.” If it 
is one, it cannot be the other. In either case he is inconsistent 
and his theory is incoherent. 

Professor Brightman evidently sees the dilemma. He makes 
an attempt to escape it. Thus nature, which has been called 
“the object of my experience,” °” and later described (as 
“known by science’) as “a realm of human experience, actually 
and ideally possible,” °° suddenly becomes “nothing more than 
actual or possible experience of minds.” °°? Does this mean that 
nature is consciousness? His consciousness? Mine? If so, it is 
not the object of consciousness, nor the realm of consciousness, 
If nature is “something that happens to me personally,” or is a 
“phase of my conscious life,” it might be called experience. 
But no person can validly describe nature as such. Is nature 


3 Tbid., p. 51. 

* Finding of God, p. 114. 

= Problem of God, p. 98. 
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that activity called experience? No one will agree. Is nature 
“me?” Not even Professor Brightman would make such a bald 
assertion. Yet the implications of his principles, as we have 
quoted them, result in this and similar absurdities. What shall 
we say, then, in the name of “coherence,” of reason, of common 
sense? No more need be said than that Professor Brightman’s 
teaching in the matter of experience, according to the criteria 
which he himself has enunciated, is logically untenable, incon- 
‘sistent and incoherent. 


PROFESSOR BRIGHTMAN’S V1iEW OF MIND 


Fundamental to Professor Brightman’s epistemology is his 
view of the mind. He writes: 


If we are to think fruitfully about this (the aim and value 
of human life) or any other problem, we must begin where 
we are... . ‘Where we are’ is our own mind. ... The 
problem of mind is central to the problem of ideals and 
indeed to every other problem; for all problems and all 
solutions are at least works of mind, whatever else they may 
also be.” 


He will agree, therefore, that to solve the problem of epistem- 
ology which he has described *' one must arrive at a clear, 
definite notion of the mind. 

What is mind? Professor Brightman offers a description 
which is now partially familiar to us: 


Mind, our starting point is very hard to describe or define. 
AS soon as you talk about it, you interpret; and interpreta- 
tions differ. Mind, I believe, is not body nor any movements 
of body ; yet when I say this I part at once from all Watson- 
ian behaviorists and materialists. But if mind is not body, 
you cannot point to it as you point to a physical object or 
process. Yet you can indicate what mind is. Mind is con- 


“ [bid., Pp. -4. 
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sciousness. All experience, from the rawest sensation to the - 
most intellectual reasoning, is the realm of mind. This in- 
cludes all our consciousness of physical things. The things 
themselves are not in my mind, but all my perceptual and 
other consciousness of them is in my mind. The whole mind, 
then is all consciousness which belongs to what I call ‘me’; 
all my experience. The word self is a synonym. 


It is convenient, however, to distinguish between ‘self’ and 
‘person,’ letting ‘self?’ mean consciousness no matter how 
elementary, and restricting ‘person’ to those selves which 
are capable of reasoning, value experience, ideals and re- 
flective self-consciousness. ” 


From this passage it is clear that for Professor Brightman, the 
mind is consciousness. This direct assertion is not without 
supporting arguments. For these we must go to the Intro- 
duction to Philosophy. 

We cannot call the mind soul, or person, or self, he asserts, 
for these are question-begging epithets. °° (Psychology has long 
been without a soul!) ** We are not aware of these things. But, 
if we are to begin with that of which we are aware, we shall 
begin with “consciousness.” “Consciousness” is the most fun- 
damental term. 

We cannot define consciousness. Although we name its parts 
and view it in contrast with the unconscious, we can arrive at 
no definition of it. But beginning with the fact of consciousness 
we may begin our study. °° We present Professor Brightman’s 
arguments for the self-psychology which include his presenta- 
tion of the view of mind given above. * 

Professor Brightman repudiates soul-psychology, associa- 
tionism and behaviorism: 


@ Philosophy of Ideals, pp. 4, 5. Italics are ours. 

*% Introduction to Philosophy, pp. 166, 167. St. Thomas does not posit 
a soul, but concludes its existence from a reasonable argument. Cf. 
Summa Theologica, I, 9.87 Cf. T. V. Moore, Dynamic Psychology, 
for modern scholastic view. 
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. soul psychology, associationism, and behaviorism either 
go beyond what the facts of consciousness justify or fall 
short of including all the facts. The latter defect is more 
serious; for every theory must, in a sense, go beyond the 
facts as given. Merely to stare at the facts and see them as 
they appear at the moment is far from understanding them. 
The soul-psychology sought for an hypothesis to explain the 
given facts of conscious life; in this search it was quite 
right. The inadequacy of its hypothesis lay in the fact that 
it was unintelligible and unintelligibly related to the actual 
conscious life. In avoiding the excesses of the soul-psy- 
chology, associationism narrowed its range unduly, and 
excluded actual unifying experiences in consciousness as a 
whole; while behaviorism adopted the heroic measure of 
omitting consciousness entirely and trying to explain what 
it had omitted in terms of some of its causes and effects 
in behavior. “ 


Professor Brightman calls for a “theory of consciousness 
which will do justice to all the facts and will offer an intel- 
ligible theory to interpret them.” His own solution is “self- 
psychology,” or personalistic psychology. We shall quote his 
argument for this system: 


It [self-psychology] is based on the fact that conscious 
states or processes belong together in a unique way. Con- 
sciousness and physical matter both come clustered; single 
sensations and single electrons do not occur alone. But any 
constituent of one cluster of matter might be transferred to 
any other cluster; part of the wood that is now on my desk 
might be split up and burned in the fireplace, without loss 
of matter or energy. Consciousness is utterly different from 
matter in this respect; a state of consciousness does not 
continue to exist if separated from the cluster in which it 
occurs. Items of matter (physics assumes) keep on with 
their career wherever they are; items of consciousness exist 
only in the context in which they first occur and then fade 
out of existence, leaving traces in the physical organism and 
perhaps in the sub-conscious (whatever that may be), but 
having no whole continuous being. 


* Introduction to Philosophy, p. 189. 
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Consciousness has been compared to a stream; but in a 
stream each molecule of water has a permanent existence, 
while molecules of consciousness appear and disappear. They 
have no continuous permanent existence. Consciousness is 
better compared to a moving picture in which everything 
changes, nothing abides. Yet even the comparison with the 
moving picture is defective, for it ignores the most striking 
and unique thing about consciousness. Although particular 
states of consciousness vanish like pictures on the screen 
and are far more transient and evanescent than matter is 
supposed to be; although it may ever happen that conscious- 
ness is suspended entirely by sleep or accident,—neverthe- 
less conscious ‘clusters’ have a property that gives them a 
stability entirely different from that of what we eall 
matter. ® 


Thus far we may agree with Professor Brightman in his 
description of the grouping of the processes of consciousness. 
But we must call attention to the fact that, although he has 
no right to assume a “physical organism” until he has estab- 
lished the truth of his “conscious processes,” he has made the 
claim that such “items” leave traces in the “physical organ- 
ism.” He has also introduced a “sub-consciousness” with the 
apparent inference that “consciousness” may recall the 
“traces” of its “items” from the storehouse of the “sub-con- 
scious” when there is need. This also seems to imply a memory. 
At any rate, the terms “physical organism,” and “subconscious” 
certainly imply more than the bare “consciousness” or “pro- 
cesses” to which he again has restricted himself in the propo- 
sition of his theory. ®* What Professor Brightman is proposing 
is a theory of consciousness which shall do justice to the facts, 
as he puts it. This does not include a memory and a sub-con- 
scious, nor a physical organism until Professor Brightman 
proves their existence from his initial “consciousness.” 

The alleged “clusters of consciousness,” he asserts, have a 
“stability.” The stability is explained as follows: “This is the 
property that consciousness has of experiencing itself as be- 
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longing together and as belonging with past (and even future) 
clusters.” *° 

Here we must pause to question his meaning. Does con- 
sciousness experience itself, or its “items,” or its “processes ?” 
Is a “process” experienced by consciousness as “belonging to- 
gether and as belonging with past (and even future) clusters?” 
_ This last expression is certainly not clear. If it be an “item” 
of consciousness which is experienced by consciousness, does 
such an “item” “belong together?” And if so, with what? If it 
be “consciousness which is itself experienced by itself, of what 
is this consciousness? Of its “item?” Is this “item” conscious- 
ness of itself? Or of its “process?” Is this “process” conscious- 
ness “itself?” Unless there be some better expression of Pro- 
fessor Brightman’s idea (and we have looked in vain for it) we 
are lost in a mental hall of mirrors. Finally, there can be no 
explanation given of the manner in which consciousness can 
be conscious of “future clusters.” 

The utter circularity of the passage just quoted is patent. 
The reader will wonder why we have given so much attention 
to it. The reason will be clear from the fact that from such an 
assertion Professor Brightman draws his definition of the 
“self’—which is the foundation stone of his “self-psychology.” 
Let him speak for himself: “This fact of experiencing con- 
sciousness as belonging together in a unique way is called 
self-experience.” “* Now such a statement separated from its 
context might pass the muster of reason. But when the plain 
reasoning man understands that it is not he, a subject, who is 
conscious but the very consciousness itself he will wonder. His 
wonderment will grow when he hears the statement which fol- 
lows: “A self (or person) is conscious life thus experienced; 
and so far as we know, consciousness from the lowest to the 
highest forms is always thus experienced. ” 

We must recall the progress of Professor Brightman’s argu- 
ment: 1. Consciousness comes in clusters; 2. these clusters have 
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stability; 8. this stability is the result of a property which 
consciousness has of experiencing itself “as belonging together 
and as belonging with past (and even future) clusters;” 4. this 
fact of experiencing consciousness as belonging together “in a 
unique way” is called self-experience; 5. a self (or person) is 
such an experience. And this is the basis of “self-psychology.” 

We may, for brevity’s sake, concede the first point, for this 
is not a discussion of psychology, but of epistemology. We shall 
concede the second step, i.e., that conscious clusters have a 
stability (although the meaning of “stability” here is not 
clear). The third step, i.e., that the stability results from a 
property that “consciousness has of experiencing itself as be- 
longing together and as belonging with past (and even future) 
clusters,” is too enigmatic for our understanding; but we must 
deny the ability of consciousness to be conscious of future 
clusters. The fourth step, ie., that the fact of experiencing 
consciousness “as belonging together in an unique way” is 
self-experience, is subject to the same imputations as the pre- 
ceding step, and more. Professor Brightman’s omission of a 
noun, possessive of the word “experiencing,” whose “con- 
sciousness” is experienced, is a subtle inference that “we” ex- 
perience in such an instance. But “we” cannot be granted, 
unless Professor Brightman posit a subject of that “conscious- 
ness” with which he began his theory. The fifth step, ie., a self 
is conscious life thus experienced, demands even closer scruti- 
ny. It must be noted that Professor Brightman has identified 
“self” with “person.” This identification will receive attention 
later. ni? 

“The self is conscious life thus experienced.” "? We have 
arrived at this knowledge of “self” by an examination of con- 
sciousness’s property of experiencing itself as belonging to- 
gether in a unique way, It already appears that we cannot 
have the “self? before such experience is attained. Does experi- 
ence constitute the self? Does consciousness make the self? 
Or is the self something which precedes consciousness in the 
order of things? Are we arguing from cause to effect, i.e., from 
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consciousness to self? Is consciousness the cause of self, or is 
it the effect of self? Was this self the subject of consciousness 
all the while, or has it become the object of consciousness as 
a result of the conscious process? It must be either subject or 
object. If it was the subject before consciousness began its 
operation it was reached by a reflexive process. Thus the self- 
~ experience which is cited is reflective self-consciousness (Pro- 
fessor Brightman’s following paragraph to the contrary not- 
withstanding) ; and there is something prior to consciousness, 
i.e., its subject, call it “soul,” “self,” “spirit,” or what you will. 
This priority of subject invalidates Professor Brightman’s 
starting point: consciousness. 

On the other hand, if this self is the object of consciousness, 
the effect of consciousness, or in other words, if this self has 
existence only because consciousness is conscious of conscious- 
ness, then an activity has constituted its own agent; conscious- 
ness has created the conscious person; consciousness is the 
cause of the conscious person. Will Professor Brightman thus 
deny the reasonable implications of the principle of causality, 
or relinquish his theory of a basic consciousness without a 
prior subject of consciousness ? 

Let us express the dilemma briefly: If “self” is the subject 
which “consciousness” discovers as its subject, it follows that 
this experience of “self” is a reflexive process, is reflective self- 
consciousness. If on the other hand, the “self” is constituted 
in existence by the process of consciousness, the principle of 
causality is violated. How does Professor Brightman deal with 
the problem? His next paragraph makes his position clear: 


Self-experience, of which we have been speaking, is not to 
be confused with reflective self-consciousness. Self-experience 
is always present wherever there is consciousness; it is the 
experience of the whole experience as belonging together 
and thus being ‘mine.’ ™ 


Professor Brightman denies that self-experience is reflective 
self-consciousness. It follows therefore that he does not con- 
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sider the “self” as the subject of consciousness, but as its 
object. He would have “consciousness” create the self. No other 
metaphysical explanation of the existence of the “self” can be 
given. Professor Brightman refuses to distinguish “self” from 
the consciousness which has constituted it: 


Self is not a separate and distinct element in consciousness 
to be distinguished from all other perceptions and thought. 
It is not a special phenomenon or a sort of atom around 
which the other atoms cluster. In other words, self-psy- 
chology approaches consciousness synoptically and function- 
ally rather than analytically. A self, then, is any conscious 
experience or process taken as a whole and as experiencing 
itself. ” 


The obvious question which arises in the face of this iden- 
tification is: If “self” is not a separate and distinct element 
of consciousness and is indistinguishable from all other per- 
ceptions and thought, why is a process of consciousness neces- 
sary before one can come to the knowledge of “self?” Or, why 
is “self” not as immediately evident as “clusters,” “conscious- 
ness?” Professor Brightman does not prove his assertion that 
the “self” is indistinguishable from consciousness, or from the 
items of consciousness, According to his statement, as read 
above, ‘© we conclude that consciousness and its items are dis- 
tinct, for the phrase reads “items of consciousness.” But now 
we are astonished to find them identified in the double identity 
of “self.” 

We cannot pass over the interpolation of the term “person” 
which follows the definition of ‘“self-experience.” “The self 
(person)” is the phrase. There is no warrant for the assump- 
tion of “person” from the mere experience of consciousness, 
unless the term be given an arbitrary meaning, framed for the 
particular purposes of the theory proposed. This is an unjusti- 
fied hypostatization of a process which is not supported by a 
valid argument. It is a pure assumption and a bold one, in 
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the light of the indictment that Professor Brightman makes 
of “soul-psychology” on the same page: 


The self, then, is any conscious experience or process taken 
as a whole and as experiencing itself. The ‘soul’ was the 
hypostatization of this ‘wholeness’; but since the self is a 
concrete conscious reality, why push the soul off into the 
realm of the unknowable? ™ 


Professor Brightman cannot logically indict the defender of 
the soul for an alleged crime which he himself commits. Nor 
can he call that ‘a concrete conscious reality” which can be 
reached only by the most abstract introspection (even in his 
own system). Even in his own description of the consciousness 
of self, he has rendered the “self” to us as a mere identification 
of the knowing process with itself. This identification is not 
conscious, it is not concrete, it is not concrete reality. 

Professor Brightman’s following statement that “self” is 
“unity in variety, the true synthesis of the manifold” may be 
rejected without fear of injustice until a clearer notion be 
presented of the precise meaning of “self.” The assertion that 
this “self” is time-transcending ** (although we have no inten- 
tion of denying that there is a principle of life which is time- 
transcending) may be with equal gratuity denied. The close 
examination of his arguments for the existence of the “self” 
has not satisfied us that such a “self” exists. We cannot, in 
consequence of Professor Brightman’s failure to present the 
“self” reasonably and logically, admit any potencies or ca- 
pacities which he may ascribe to it, before a clear notion of 
the “self” is attained. 

The arguments presented to confirm the theory of “self” 
psychology are not sufficient to establish the theory in a re- 
spectable position. The assertion that the theory “is based on 
empirical facts, but is not confined to the analytic treatment 
of those facts,” may be viewed as false in the light of our own 
experience. We are aware of no such “self” as Professor 
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Brightman’s; we do not possess that ever-identifying con- 
sciousness which somewhere become a “person.” An analytic 
treatment, moreover, reveals that there can be no such self. 
Nor are we alone in this contention. Let us look at the matter 
through the eyes of Hermann Lotze: 


It has been required of any theory which starts without 
presuppositions and from the basis of experience, that in the 
beginning it should speak only of sensations and ideas, with- 
out mentioning the soul, to which, it is said, we hasten 
without justice to ascribe them. 


The sensations and ideas mentioned by Lotze are not different 
from Professor Brightman’s “items” and “processes.” Lotze 
anticipates Professor Brightman’s indictment of ‘“soul-psy- 
chology.” He proceeds: 


I should maintain, on the contrary, that such a mode of 
setting out involves a wilful departure from that which is 
actually given in experience. A mere sensation without a 
subject is nowhere to be met with as a fact. It is impossible 
to speak of a bare movement without thinking of the mass 
whose movement it is; it is just as impossible to conceive a 
sensation existing without the accompanying of that which 
has it,—or rather, that which feels it, for this also is in- 
cluded in the given fact of experience that the relation of 
the feeling subject to its feeling, whatever its other char- 
acteristics may be, is in any case something different from 
the relation of the moved element to its movement. It is 
thus and thus only, that the sensation is a given fact; and 
we have no right to abstract from its relations to its sub- 
ject because this relation is puzzling, and because we wish 
to obtain a starting-point which looks more convenient, but 
is utterly unwarranted by experience. ” 


James Ward, as well, evaluates the Brightman theory in plain 
terms: “Are we then, quoting J. 8. Mill’s words, ‘to accept the 
parodox that something which ex hypothesi is but a series of 
feelings, can be aware of itself as a series’?” He answers the 
question : 
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Paradox is too mild a word for it; even contradiction will 
hardly suffice . . . knowledge or consciousness is unmeaning 
except as it implies something knowing or conscious of some- 
thing . . . hopeless, even futile is the attempt, by means of 
phrases such as consciousness or the unity of consciousness, 
to dispose with the recognition of the conscious subject. ” 


We may disagree with both Lotze and Ward in many things, 
but in this matter we must concur with their words as quoted. 
The theory of Professor Brightman is not based on empirical 
facts as Lotze, Ward, and the majority of men have experienced 
these facts. It is of interest to observe that, although Pro- 
fessor Brightman urges the very words of Mill, which Ward 
quotes, against associationism, ** he fails to perceive that, un- 
less he admits the vital principle of conscious life, his own 
theory falls under the same stricture. But we follow Professor 
Brightman to the end: “It [self-psychology] is presupposed by 
memory ... if there were not self-identity there could be no 
memory.” *? It is clear that memory presupposes a constant and 
enduring principle of unity in its subject. But this presup- 
position need not be of a “self” which is an activity called 
consciousness. It is true that without the fact of self-identity 
there could be no memory but self-identity and “self-psy- 
chology” are not one and the same thing. The fact that this 
book is this book reveals nothing to me about writing, printing 
or book-binding, Self-identity is presupposed by psychology. 
Let Professor Brightman continue: 


Likewise it is presupposed by thinking. The thought process 
consists in relating judgments... takes a certain amount 
of time. ... Now, if the parts of aspects of this complex 
process were not present to one mind the thinking process 
could not advance. 


No one denies that to think, the mind must be one. But such a 
need does not necessitate the conclusion that the mind is con- 
stituted by the alleged fact that a series of items of conscious- 


* James Ward, article: Psychology, Encyclopoedia Britannica. 
* Introduction to Philosophy, p. 181. 
* Tbid., p. 1938. 
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ness is aware of itself as itself. But it does necessitate the con- 
clusion that there is in conscious life a unitary principle. This 
is a direct denial of Professor Brightman’s assertion that: 
“The appeal to a soul entirely outside of consciousness sheds 
no light on the conscious relating of judgments in question.” ** 

Professor Brightman’s final demand for “self-psychology” is 
unsatisfactory on the assertion that “the self-psychology gives 
the only satisfactory account of values.” This claim is made 
on the plea that valuation is a personal act in which the 
entire person is engaged, for “all value is personal.” ** The 
obvious reply to this strange argument is that the need of 
value for personality does not include the necessity for such a 
“self” as Professor Brightman has advanced. If personality be 
established by another and more logical psychology, the system 
of values, which seems so paramount in Professor Brightman’s 
thought, will not perish. On the contrary, it may be main- 
tained with more conviction by reason of the better principles 
which are its support. The position of value in thought is far 
less fundamental than the position of being. We are fool-hardy 
to speculate on what the mind values, if we have no certain 
notion of what the mind is. The cause of synoptic thinking is 
not advanced by any theory which, whatever its facile explana- 
tion of valuation, does not cohere with sound ontology. 

The answers which Professor Brightman gives to the ob- 
jections made against his theory do little to strengthen his 
case. The cry of the associationist for an analytic treatment 
of “self” is met by the statement that the “self”? cannot be 
analyzed into parts or elements. *° We hazard the rejoinder 
that anything which defies definition and division as Professor 
Brightman’s “self” appears to defy them might well be aban- 
doned for a more intelligible basis of psychology. The charge 
that the “self” is fragmentary and intermittent is met by the 
admission that “the finite self is incomplete and dependent, 
not meeting the full demands of the lex continui.” This admis- 


*Tbid., p. 194. 
* Toid. 
* Ibid., p. 195. 
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sion of Professor Brightman * can be nothing short of embar- 
rassing to his promise to explain the property of “stability” 
which he claims to discern in “conscious clusters.” *’ The basis 
of the explanation is untrustworthy. Yet he makes the startling 
assertion that “these defects, serious as they may appear, are 
not arguments against the self-psychology. No fact that person- 
alists build on is thereby denied.” §* These defects, nevertheless, 
are identical with those which he has urged against the exist- 
ence of the soul. He has abandoned the soul-theory because it 
fails to do justice to the facts and because it is unintelligible. °° 
We will accept the “self” if it be intelligible and if it does 
justice to the facts, but it baffles one who would define it, an- 
alyze it, and what is more important, it fails to do justice to 
the lex continu. This is not the place to force a soul upon Pro- 
fessor Brightman. But we cannot allow his “self.” 

Professor Brightman calls for a functional and synoptic °° 
study of the “self” and thus attempts to explain mental ac- 
tivities by the self. The analytic study of the “self” which he 
offers amounts to no more than the assertion that conscious- 
ness is aware of itself. Yet he ridicules the proponents of the 
soul theory, ‘fan hypothesis ... which by a mere name of some- 
thing-I-know-not-what, aims to explain the difficulties in what 
I know ...a verbal explanation, rendering nothing intelli- 
gible.” °' The soul-theory offers to explain these difficulties 
functionally and at least as a theory, admits of a better synop- 
tic solution of them, including the fragmentary nature of con- 
sciousness, than the “self-psychology.” On its face, therefore, 
the soul-theory deserves as much courtesy as Professor Bright- 
man’s “self.”” There is more to the soul-theory than the as- 
sumption of “that which” has consciousness, exists, etc., ° 
which Professor Brightman holds. The reasonable premises of 


8 Tbid., p. 196. 
* Toid., p. 190. 
8 Tbid., pp. 196, 197. 
* Tbid., p. 189. 
*° Tbid., Chapter VI. 
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the conclusion that there is a rational soul are worthy of the 
most searching study if for no other reason than that the 
theory is, as Professor Brightman admits, “singularly per- 
sistent in modern thought.” °? Here, however, we are not grind- 
ing our own axe, but testing Professor Brightman’s. It will 
not be amiss to observe that Professor Brightman’s 
criticism of the soul-theory is done in a cavalier manner, 
especially for one who has written: “. .. I criticize the concept 
of soul; but I am sure you will feel, and feel justly, that I 
have not adequately considered the Scholastic presentation of 
the subject.” °* i 

In the preceding pages we have confined ourselves to the 
study of the Brightman theory as presented in his Introduction 
to Philosophy. Lest it be thought that the range of our con- 
sideration has been narrow, we shall attempt to demonstrate 
that since 1925, when that book appeared, there has been no 
considerable change in his theory. In Religious Values, pub- 
lished in the same year, the theory has received briefer pre- 
sentation. °° In the Philosophy of Ideals, appearing three years 
later, Professor Brightman devotes a chapter to “Mind,” * 
which we shall now examine. 

Defining mind, as we have seen, as “consciousness,” and pro- 
posing its identity with “me,” “all my experience,” “self” or 
“person,” * he insists on, and rightly, the necessity of intro- 
spective methods in psychology. °* He has found that “the con- 
tinuity of mind is found in its identity as a whole self, rather 
than in the constancy of its elements.” °° He admits with Hock- 
ing that “a kind of metaphysical psychology is the only sat- 
isfactory science of the mind.” ?° 


SP Ot ott 0G: 
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He finds that mind and physical objects, as ordinarily 
understood, differ because of the mind. “Consciousness is an 
inescapable fact.” Thus, “Certain perceptions occur in my 
mind; I interpret them and infer the existence of molecules 
and electrons... not only is mind immediate, but . . . nothing 
but mind is immediate.” 1° In consciousness, or self-experience, 
he finds “raw sensations,’ “an unanalyzed consciousness,” 
“present consciousness” as the basis of all our knowledge, 
and “self-experience” as a trait of all consciousness to be dis- 
tinguished from reflective self-consciousness. *°? The mind is 
both datum and problem. *°° 

There are principles in the datum-mind which drive it be- 
yond itself, as we have seen: time, desire and purpose, logical 
reasoning memory. *°* This view of mind implies facts of “unity 
of mind,” ie., “I am one and the same mind,” * and “self- 
transcendence,” by which “the mind necessarily explains itself 
as present datum” by referring beyond that mere datum-self 
to something which “transcends it.” 


I cannot know my ‘whole self’ without this category of self- 
transcendence; much less can I know other objects or selves 
without the certainty that in the present self there is the 
possibility of valid knowledge of what is not the present 
self. Thus present consciousness implies that other con- 
sciousness has been and will be actual and that there is a 
world in relation to which I stand. 


We will waive Professor Brightman’s analysis of mind into 
time, desire and purpose, logical reasoning and memory; we 


4 Tbid., p. 18. Can we ask Professor Brightman if the “I”? which in- 
terprets the preceptions of consciousness, is not as much an inescapable 
fact as consciousness itself? Is not that which is conscious as immediate 
as consciousness? 


2 Thid., p. 18. 
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will grant for present purposes his notion of the unity of con- 
sciousness and the strange fact of self-transcendence. But we 
must stop short at the meagre “implication” of consciousness 
that there is something besides the “self.” One would expect a 
greater assurance of “otherness” from so strong a mind. But 
Professor Brightman continues that although 


no one doubts that there is an environment and that mind is 
unintelligible apart from its relations to its environment... 
and every possible view of the environment depends, at 
least in part, on one’s view of the mind. ... Yet the very 
belief that there is an environment, let it be repeated, is an 
hypothesis rather than experience. . . . Knowledge is pos- 
sible, then, only because faith is reasonable. *” 


Here we come to the bed-rock of Professor Brightman’s episte- 
mology. He has brought psychology, “self-psychology,” to the 
service of epistemology, to solve the problem which he has 
framed: 


How can I be certain that my ideas, even when they meet 
the requirements of the coherence (or any other) criterion, 
actually give me the truth about the state of affairs in the 
real universe beyond me? * 


Yet, in spite of consciousness, its unity, its self-transcendence, 
its “self,” in spite of logical reasoning and “self-psychology,” 
knowledge of anything other than self, i.e., knowledge of the 
environment, is an assumption. “Knowledge is possible because 
belief is reasonable.” This is the blind alley into which “self- 
psychology” has led the “believer.” Professor Brightman’s 
problem was “to be certain,” to know, not to believe. As his 
words read, he has not solved the problem. If “knowledge is 
possible only because faith is reasonable” (and we shall not 
stop here to indicate the tangle of contradictions which is 
contained in that sentence), then Professor Brightman’s 


*" Toid., pp. 22, 23, 24. 
*8 Introduction to Philosophy, p. 67. 
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philosophy, his metaphysics, his attempt to think truly about 
the universe, all these thing stop. A creed begins. 

The examination of the environment of mind which follows 
this strange denouement is irrelevant. The content of the en- 
vironment is of no particular interest to philosophy if we are 
forced to believe in it. In philosophy, our purpose is to know. 

In his other works, Professor Brightman does not lay much 
stress on “self-psychology.”’ Here and there the “soul” is re- 
ferred to in a euphemistic tone in lieu of “self.” But we have 
seen in substance his entire position, We are surprised to find, 
however, that in spite of his identification of “self” and “‘per- 
son,” with “consciousness,” that he does not hesitate to call 
the “person” and 1° “agent,” unitary, self-identifying, con- 
scious. We should prefer, in the light of his premises, that he 
used the word “agency.” 

Professor Brightman’s article, “The Finite Self,” 17° gives 
the description of the “self” as: “1) ...a system (organic) ; 
2)...aself-existent unity (monadic) ; 3) ... conscious experi- 
ence (mentalistic); 4) ... active (activistic),” 17? is a com- 
bination of assertions which does not strengthen the Bright- 
man position. The “system” is not adequate for an explanation 
of the fragmentary nature of consciousness, as Professor 
Brightman has admitted. 1!? As a monadic unity, the self must 
be either a subject of activity or a unity of consciousness, Pro- 
fessor Brightman decries the former possibility, contrary to 
the logical conclusions of such men as Lotze and Ward. 7? The 
latter possibility is inadequate to explain the fragmentary 
nature of consciousness, as stated above. As conscious experi- 
ence, as active, the “self” lacks the substantiality which the 
“subject,” as demanded by Lotze, should have. Professor 


** “Pergsonalism and the Influence of Bowne,” Proceedings of the Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy, 1926, p. 161. 
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Brightman selects such terms as “system,” “unity,” “experi- 
ence” and “active” and attributes them to the “self” which he 
has already hypostatized. The hypostatization develops to such 
an extent that the reader often is tempted to forget that, in 
the initial step of his argumentation, Professor Brightman 
has excluded all assumption except that of consciousness and 
the consciousness which consciousness has of itself. *** 

There can be no solution to the problem which Professor 
Brightman attempts to solve by “self-psychology” except the 
solution consequent upon the conclusion that the mind is a 
substantial principle. Every action of which we are aware 
argues to the existence of a substance which acts. In this way 
substances are made known to us. There is no evidence that 
mental activity should lead us to a different conclusion. De- 
sire, memory, thought, or consciousness argue to the existence 
of that which desires, remembers, thinks, and is conscious. 
Similarly, cognitions and passions must have something in 
which to inhere, for they cannot inhere in nothing. This is 
the evidence of internal experience, reflection and memory. 77° 
We are fully aware that this position is built on the doctrine 
of substance and accident, a doctrine which recent philosophy 
has seen fit to reject. But the validity of the notion of sub- 
stance, denied and reviled by present-day thinkers, is neverthe- 
less, admitted and employed by all men, even by the same 
thinkers when they emerge from their text-books. It is the 
doctrine of reason and sound sense confirmed by the constant 
experience of men. And this, undoubtedly, is the experience 
which philosophy seeks to interpret. Idealism, however, in its 
conception of mind has sought to graft a notion of activism 
on the notion of substance *** and then to destroy the substance 
by its own activity, 


™4 Introduction to Philosophy, p. 191. 

“Mf. Maher, Psychology, pp. 463 et seq. Cf. J. X. Pyne, T'he Mind; 
L. J. Walker, Theories of Knowledge; J. T. Driscoll, Christian Philoso- 
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Proressor BRIGHTMAN’S DatuM-MIND 


Another concept which is basic to Professor Brightman’s 
thought and which demands attention is his notion of the 
“datum-mind” or “datum-self.” He holds that the datum-mind 
is certain, 1’ that the most certain fact is self-experience. *** 
He finds himself compelled to return to the idea that the mind 
is the datum. ™° Not only is the “self” the datum, but he adds, 
“it is the only datum.” ?*° Similar passages might be cited from 
his many works, but these will suffice to indicate his position. 

The implications of this principle of the “datum-mind” in 
epistemology need no lengthy description. It implies that all 
knowledge begins with a knowledge of self, or mind. He ex- 
plains: 


Not only is mind immediate, but also nothing but mind is 
immediate. . . . You look through a telescope. All that you 
actually see and think and feel at the time is your own 
conscious experience, but you observe, then calculate, and 
infer that there is an object other than your present ex- 
perience called the sun... .™ 


This statement is similar to the repeated insistence in his In- 
troduction to Philosophy that “ideas are all we have” or “ex- 
perience is all we have.” It is his contention that the first thing 
which the mind knows is the mind, because the mind is giving 
to itself in knowledge. Thus “taking mind as he finds it,” 1#? he 
proceeds with his theory of knowledge. 

Professor Brightman means that the object of knowledge 
must necessarily be in the knowing subject, i.e., that the data 


*7 Philosophy of Ideals, p. 19. 

"8 Toid., p. 18. 
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of consciousness cannot be external to consciousness; other- 
wise we could not be conscious of anything. In other words, the 
mind cannot know unless the object of its knowledge be in 
some way in the mind. Thus the mind knows itself first. The 
mind is datum to itself. It is first in linea cognoscitwa, The 
existence of things is inferred. *”° 

The testimony of introspection contradicts Professor Bright- 
man’s theory. It is undeniable that we cannot know without 
the mind. Nor can we be conscious without consciousness. But 
that the mind is the first object, the datum of knowledge, must 
be emphatically denied. In the corridor a voice is heard. The 
mind is aware, not of itself, but of the sound. Memory attests 
that James speaks this way. A judgment follows: this is the 
voice of James. But is this a certain judgment? What are its 
assumptions? What is this by which the judgment is made? 
The mind answering these questions, turns to itself and ex- 
amines its powers, its acts and itself. Let us take the example 
which Professor Brightman cites: “Let us suppose that my 
datum contains ‘a ringing.’ I do not know whether its cause 
is ‘in’ a bell, ‘in’ my ears, or merely ‘in’ my imagination. But 
the ringing is certainly my experience.” The datum here is 
“ringing.” Professor Brightman, without warrant asserts that 
his datum contains a ringing. What is this datum which con- 
tains a ringing? Is the datum-mind here proved or presup- 
posed? It is certain that the notion of “ringing” does not con- 
tain in itself the notion of “mind.” Nor is there an immediate 
recognition of the “mind” in the datum “ringing.” “Mind” is 
revealed by further investigation. He proceeds: “The datum... 
is a problem. But... how can there be a problem except in the 
mind? ... Thus we find ourselves compelled to return to the 
idea that the mind is the datum.” ’** Let us reconstruct his 
argument: Professor Brightman hears a ringing. The ringing 
is a problem. It is the datum. But where is the datum? That 
is the problem. But there can be no problem except in the mind, 
he writes. Therefore the mind is datum. The datum which was 
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a ringing (although Professor Brightman writes that the 
datum contained a ringing) now becomes a mind. Certainly 
this is not a logical conclusion. Neither was mind given in the 
given ringing. It was reached by a process of introspection. 
The ringing was first perceived. The mind’s knowledge of itself 
followed, as a result of introspection. This is the plain verdict 
of introspection and it cannot be contravened by theoretical 
assertions. 

The observation, calculation and inference which Professor 
Brightman finds necessary for the attainment of knowledge of 
the sun 7° seems to indicate that he arrives at a knowledge 
of the sun through some recognition of the principle of causal- 
ity. There seems to be a mental discrimination between the 
internal mind and the externality of the experience of the sun. 
The cause of the apparent externality is inferred to be some- 
thing other than the mind, something external to the mind, for 
the mind, being internal, cannot cause the external. But the 
externality is known by inference from the mental state. The 
mind or mental is given. The non-mind or non-mental is in- 
ferred. The mind alone is immediate; it is the only datum. 

Professor Brightman’s insistence that we know only the 
mind directly is based on a confusion of knowledge with the 
means of knowledge. Knowledge is effected by means of a mind. 
We cannot know except by the mind. But in knowing, the mind 
does not necessarily know itself. By reflection it distinguishes 
between its states and the data presented in these states, be- 
tween sensation and sense data. It distinguishes between the 
cbject experienced and the mental act by which it experiences. 
But such distinctions could not be made unless the external 
object were perceived. The mind which knows only itself as 
datum cannot reach the concept of externality into which it 
projects, according to Professor Brightman’s doctrine, the con- 
tents of its states. There could be no explanation nor inference 
of an external world if the mind were the only datum. 

We have no right to assume that the mind externalizes its 
knowledge, for we have no datum of externality in the supposed 
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datum mind. Consequently the mind which knows only itself 
immediately can know nothing else even mediately. It has no 
grounds on which to “infer,” “calculate” or “observe,” the exist- 
ence of anything else. But if it accept, not observation, or per- 
ception, or calculation, or inference, but the objects of these 
acts as data external to itself, it can have knowledge. As a 
matter of fact, such is the case. The mind accepts the not-self, 
the not-mind, as the data of consciousness, If the mind refuses 
to accept external things as data, it must struggle along in the 
darkness of solipsism. 

Professor Brightman is aware of the objections to his theory. 
He takes up the challenge of D. S. Robinson in his (Bright- 
man’s) latest book, Personality and Religion. *°® Robinson has 
written: “It should be pointed out that Brightman, in making 
the self an immediate datum ... and the ‘primary datum,’ logi- 
cally commits himself to solipsism.” ?*?’ Professor Brightman 
answers: 


The answer to Robinson is that even a personalist can use his 
reason, and in using it he must infer a world which is other 
than his self. ... What experience gives us we must take, if 
we are looking for the truth. My spirit, as we have seen, is 
my only possible starting point; but I cannot maintain my 
own reason without acknowledging the insufficiency of my 


spirit. . . . In my insufficient self I do not find a world, 
although I find rational grounds for believing there is a 
world. ™ 


We are forced to rejoin that the use of reason must, indeed, 
compel the conclusion that knowledge must start with the 
spirit, the self or the mind. But this does not mean that the 
first thing known in knowledge is the mind. Existentially, the 
mind is first in knowledge. But it is not the first thing which it 
knows. It is datum in esse reale, not scientiae. In the latter it 
is the last thing to be reached. Professor Brightman hints at 
this when he writes: “Man finds himself by finding something 
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else.” 12° This implies more than a mere “belief” in an external 
world. 

If there is a consciousness of the conscious subject in the act 
of consciousness (and such sub-consciousness is hazy, if it 
exists at all) this knowledge which the mind has of itself is 
merely concomitant to its knowledge of the object. It may be 
explained as follows: the mind, by this concomitant knowledge, 
~ does not recognize itself as such, i.e., as itself, but only as part 
of the present datum. For example, in the judgment: “I know 
the book,” there is presupposed an awareness of a personal act, 
knowing, which is my act. Similarly, the finger, pressed upon 
the pen, feels not only the pen, but itself, just as the mind, 
knowing the book, knows itself, not precisely as itself, but as 
the subject of that knowledge. **° Later introspection effects the 
recognition of the subject as itself. The self, previously known 
as the subject, of the act of knowing, is now recognized as the 
self. 

The recognition of the subject as itself is dependent upon 
external knowledge of the not-self. The finger, poised in mid- 
air, will not feel itself, unless it feels another thing. Similarly, 
the mind, unattracted by any external object, will not know 
itself. Its first knowledge of itself is concomitant to the knowl- 
edge of other things and is based on the self-evident judgment 
virtually contained in the knowledge of other things. “I know 
this book.” Consciousness of the subject and object of that act 
is necessary to the nature of the act, for the subject-object re- 
lation in all knowledge cannot be ignored unless knowledge is 
to be destroyed. But the knowledge of the subject could not be 
had unless the mind be precipitated into action by the sensible 
appearance of some external object. This is undeniably certain, 
and, unless it can be demonstrated that the mind can think in 
vacuo (a demonstration which would be intrinsically impos- 
sible) must be admitted by all. “I know the book.” But the 
subject cannot know itself as subject of the act, unless the act 
take place. Nor could the act take place unless it have an ob- 
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ject, for all acts are specified by their objects. The eye’s act is 
specified by color, the ear’s by sound, and each sense by its 
proper object. Without such objects these organs would not, 
could not act. The subject could not know the nature of such 
organs unless they acted. Similarly, the subject could not know 
the nature of the mind unless the mind acted. Nor could the 
mind act unless it have something to act upon, something as 
external to itself as the colored object is to the eye. Thus in 
Professor Brightman’s terms, the mind finds itself by finding 
something else. 

If, therefore, the mind finds itself by finding something else, 
the mind is not the datum of knowledge, much less is it the 
only datum. Existentially, to be sure, it is primary to the act 
of knowledge, but as an object of knowledge it is secondary. If 
known concomitantly as the subject of knowledge, it is not 
known as itself until reflective attention is given to it. *** 

Consequently, if Professor Brightman insists that the mind 
is the datum, that it is the only datum, he is committed, as 
Robinson charges, to solipsism, for unless there be data exter- 
nal to the mind, the mind cannot know even itself, which is an 
inconceivable absurdity. We are forced to reject Professor 
Brightman’s theory, therefore, both because of its illogical 
consequences and because a reasonable interpretation of the 
data of introspection proves the contrary. 


2 P. Coffey, Epistemology, II, Chapter XIII. 


CHAPTER V 


CrITICAL CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing examination of three basic concepts of Pro- 
fessor Brightman’s epistemology has revealed three facts: 


1. Hauperience, as he understands it, is ali we have; it is 
subjective activity which, on his own admission, is 
merely experience of self. * 


2. Mind, as he understands it, is an activity, not a sub- 
stance, which cannot know its own environment, but 
is forced to believe in the existence of an external 
world. ? 


3. The Datum-Mind, proposed by Professor Brightman, is 
hopelessly paralyzed by the limitations which he sets.* 


The only fate possible to one who tenaciously holds these 
three views is solipsism. He is imprisoned in the iron ring of 
his own ideas, if, indeed, ideas are possible at all in such a 
predicament. Unless, therefore, Professor Brightman can ex- 
tricate himself from his self-made prison by some device which 
will stand the test of reason, reason, to which he has pledged 
his allegiance, demands that he relinquish the views which he 
has so ardently proposed. 

Professor Brightman has attempted to extricate himself. He 
beats against the dank wall of his dungeon with the hammer of 
epistemological dualism; he wedges between the stones of 
solipsism an implement called objective reference; he leaps 
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toward the high window to the great outdoors with the op- 
timism of self-transcendence. But can he escape? 

His hammer breaks. Epistemological dualism may be the 
only reasonable conclusion of reason. Monism may be impos- 
sible and absurd. But if dualism be no more than an assump- 
tion, a presupposition, or an implication, it is of no use to 
Professor Brightman. “Knowledge is possible because faith is 
reasonable.” Professor Brightman cannot liberate himself by 
believing that he is free.* He must enjoy that freedom by 
knowing it, by being aware of it. But he refuses to know any- 
thing but his self, he denies that he experiences anything but 
his self. 

Objective reference bends in his hands. The stones are im- 
penetrable. Objective reference is, according to his assertion, 
the fact that our ideas refer to reality, ° a most universal trait 
cf human experience; ° it is controlled by the categories. But 
if there is no reality given to us except ideas (which are all 
we have) we, penned in with ideas, cannot talk of an outer 
reality. If we have no experience except of ourselves, we can- 
not claim that our ideas refer to reality of which we have no 
experience. Finally, if we do not know what the categories are, 
or if they are merely laws fashioned by the mind, ‘ they cannot 
bring us to a reality which we do not yet know, Professor 
Brightman can have his reality, but he spurns it. He experi- 
ences only himself; he is conscious only of his consciousness; 
there is no reality known to him but the datum-self. 

Self-transcendence comes to naught. The high window is 
beyond his reach. He cannot go through a window to the out- 
doors in which he merely believes. Self-transcendence cannot 
reach an environment of which there is no knowledge in the 
self. The self cannot transcend itself, because it is held fast by 
its own impotency. It cannot know, but it must be satisfied 
with a belief, i.e., an hypothesis of an environment which it 


‘ Religious Values, p. 111; Philosophy of Ideals, pp. 23, 24, 62. 
5 Introduction to Philosophy, p. 92. 

° Religious Values, p. 111. 

"Introduction to Philosophy, p. 95. 
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does not experience.* All the belief possible to man cannot 
lift Professor Brightman to that window. 

Therefore, if Professor Brightman’s attempts to emerge from 
a self-imposed solipsism are unavailing, a sound philosophy 
cannot be built on his foundations. If he cannot know the ex- 
ternal world, his task of interpreting experience is an impos- 
- sible one. He knows only himself. In his own words, “In my 
insufficient self, I do not find a world, although I find rational 
grounds for believing there is a world.” ® Thus knowledge of 
the world is impossible to him. Such being the facet openly ad- 
mitted, it follows that he cannot know God, He also admits, 
“Likewise, I do not find God in myself, although I find evi- 
dence of his being and his nature.” *® As a logical consequence 
it may be asserted that a theistic philosophy is impossible to 
him. If Professor Brightman’s knowledge is limited to himself, 
he has no rational grounds to believe in anything but that 
which he somehow knows. Nil volitum nisi praecognitum. If 
he finds no external world in the self, he cannot find grounds 
for belief in other selves, for such grounds are part of the ex- 
ternal world. Consequently, whatever his theistic tenets may 
be, it may reasonably be asserted that he cannot approach the 
subject from an epistemological viewpoint, for a knowledge of 
God has been rendered impossible by his own critical premises. 

Before proceeding to an examination of Professor Bright- 
man’s theism, we submit the following conclusions: 


1. That he has not adhered to the criteria of coherence and 
reason which he placed as fundamental to his think- 
ing. 


2. That in the light of reason his epistemological teaching 
is fallacious. 


The conclusions which we have reached after our survey of 
his epistemology do not, indeed, encourage a study of Profes- 


* Philosophy of Ideals, pp. 23, 24. 
° Personality and Religion, p. 28. 
 Tbid. 
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sor Brightman’s idea of God, for, as he has admitted, a mind 
fashions its idea not out of nothing, but “out of the materials 
which the real universe gives to him.” ™ If, according to our 
«xamination and according to his own principles, one can 
know only himself, it is not an overstatement to say that he 
cannot have knowledge of the external world or of the existence 
and nature of God. If one will deny, as Professor Brightman 
writes, describing his own case with ironic force, 


everything which is not actually given in experience, there 
is only one possible philosophy, namely, solipsism. If I am 
to assert only what experience actually contains, then I can 
assert nothing but my own consciousness. I must, of course, 
end my search for God at once.” 


The search has not ended, evidently because Professor Bright- 
iman has not become aware of the implications of his philoso- 
phical presuppositions. In the following chapters we shall 
accompany him in his quest. 


- 


* Personality and Religion, p. 82. 
4 Toid., p. 87. 


CHAPTER VI 


PROFESSOR BRIGHTMAN’S THEISM 


The specific contribution which Professor Brightman has 
made to the advancement of contemporary thought is, not- 
withstanding his constant contention that philosophy and the- 
ology are not distinct, theological. Although emphasis on the 
rational approach to theological problems is everywhere evi- 
dent in his writings, the burden of his work has been dedicated 
to theology, or theodicy, rather than to philosophy, It has been 
to the investigation of his theological doctrines that we have 
been pointing in our preliminary evaluation of his philosophi- 
cal predispositions. Our critical approach has, we believe, 
cleared the way to a more complete, exclusive and objective 
survey of his theism as it may be understood in his books: 
Religious Values, The Problem of God, The Finding of God, Is 
God a Person? Personality and Religion. 

There are three considerations which we shall keep in view 
during our subsequent study of Professor Brightman’s the- 
ological doctrines. We shall examine, first of all, what his the- 
ological teaching is. Secondly, we shall attempt to determine 
its objective validity. In the present chapter we shall give a 
brief survey of his theological teaching. 

In consonance with the principle which he represents as the 
head and the corner of all his speculation, Professor Bright- 
man initiates his Religious Values with a courageous attempt 
to establish “the logical basis of religious belief.” + He finds in 
logic, despite his admission that religious belief is not com- 
pletely reasonable and that we cannot expect formal proof for 
it, the basis of belief and the superior coherence by which be- 
lief is rendered more acceptable to reason than all other views. 


* Chapter I. 
75 
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He finds the moral basis of religious value in obligation which 
is rooted in personal moral autonomy.’ Defining value as that 
which conforms to the ideals recognized by the mind as im- 
perative, he describes religion as the total attitude of man 
towards what he considers to be superhuman and worthy of 
worship. There follows a study of the disvalues and values of 
religion. 

The “disvalues” of religion are enumerated as a slavish 
spirit, effeminacy, formalism and conservatism. The limitation 
of the human values of religion are then cited as the inability 
of religion to impart intelligence, to solve economic problems 
and to guarantee freedom from bodily ills. Yet religion meets 
the ills of life by faith, hope, penance, sacrifice and infinite 
power. It fulfills the need of persons for unity, purpose and 
permanence by faith in God. The objective reality of the more- 
than-human values in religion is established by metaphysics 
which sees God as the real power controlling the universe and 
conserving its values. Metaphysics teaches the objective refer- 
ence of religion which imposes on man, under the actual con- 
ditions of life, the task of finding in himself “the clew to some- 
thing more than himself.” * Religion, consequently, begets cer- 
tainty and proves its own valuability by appealing to the 
objective reference of all experience. 

A personalistic interpretation of religious values leads to 
the consummation of the religious attitude, namely, worship. 
Worship creates further values of religion, e.g., perspective, as 
a result of contemplation, power (freedom) as a result of com- 
munion, and a community of love as a result of fruition. The 
conflict of religion creates new levels of life, self-possession, 
the vision of God, and the conversion of the will to God, so 
necessary to the finding of Him. Religion, it is asserted, finds 


7 Andrew Banning sees in the Kantian interpretation of the origin of 
obligation, which Professor Brightman here adopts, an influence which 
might naturally result in a belief in a finite God limited by the free 
choice of His creatures. Cf. “Professor Brightman’s Theory of a 
Limited God. A Criticism,” loc. cit., pp. 158 et seq. 

* Religious Values, p. 109. 
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God to be finite, although no substantial proof of this assertion 
is submitted in this place. * 

Following his examination and establishment of the values 
of religion, Professor Brightman might have been expected to 
present a study of the methods proposed for the realization of 
religious values and the finding of the object of religion, i.e., 
- the finding of God. In point of time, however, such was not 
the sequence of his thought, for his next published work ap- 
peared in 1930 under the title The Problem of God in which 
his idea of God is proposed extensively. Later, in 1931, his The 
Finding of God fulfilled the logical expectation. We may take 
issue on this point. One cannot solve the “problem” of God 
until one “finds” Him and one cannot hazard a study of the 
nature of God without first having had the advantageous view- 
point resultant from some sort of union with Him. We shall 
first, however, in order to keep pace with him, consider in brief 
the content of the previous book, The Problem of God. 

Professor Brightman submits in the preface of The Problem 
of God that a revision of the idea of God is necessary because 
of contemporary doubt, the substitutes for God which are pro- 
posed in modern times, the expansion of the idea of God and 
the contraction of the same idea, both of which have been the 
experience of human history. These four reasons for his re- 
vision are examined in successive chapters. Doubt he considers 
kindly as the occasion for advancement of truth. The many 
substitutes, including the godless mysticism of the Mauthner, 
the nomotheism of Zieher, Hoffding’s conservation of value, 
Alexander’s divinity of the universe, Spaulding’s realm of 
values, are all repudiated after brief consideration. The volun- 
taristic offerings of Lippman and his high religion, of Russell’s 
“freeman’s worship,” are similarly rejected together with 
Nietzsche’s superman and the humanism of Comte and Dewey. 
Here Professor Brightman interposes with evident sincerity 
that we ought to think as hard about God as men think about 
substitutes for Him. ® 


4 Tbid., p. 236. 
* Problem of God, Chapters I and II. 
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The treatment of the “expansion” and “contraction” of God 
is admitted to be a study of the expansion and contraction of 
the idea of God.® Unfortunately, however, the chapter head- 
ings which cover the subject read “The Expansion of God” and 
“The Contraction of God,” rather than “The Expansion of the 
Tdea of God” and “The Contraction of the Idea of God.” * We 
must take issue here and contend that this usage is perilously 
misleading. The alleged expansion of God does not and cannot 
depend on the expansion of our idea of God, for the reason 
that things do not depend on our concepts of them. Rather is 
the reverse true: our concepts depend on reality, if we may be 
pardoned a realistic truism. It may be vigorously disputed, 
moreover, whether the idea of God has expanded with the ad- 
vancement of human knowledge. No contribution to the in- 
tellectual progress of mankind can add to the idea of the In- 
finite Being which has been the cherished possession of religion 
for many centuries. If, indeed, we may speak of one man’s 
idea of the infinite as having greater infinity for its object than 
another man’s idea of the infinite, the infinite must lose its 
meaning. More accurately, as we understand the problem, it 
may be stated that there may have been an expansion or con- 
traction of the content of the idea of that which God has 
created. 

The contraction of the idea of God is cited as a result of the 
opinions that if God were all-inclusive, He could not be a con- 
stant power in individual lives, that if God were immutable, 
He would not bend to our prayers, that if God were omniscient 
of past, present and future, His infallibility would be incon- 
sistent with our freedom, that if God were omnipotent, He 
«ould not be benevolent. These and other reasons are assigned 
for the modern attempt to find a God of our own stature whose 
very incapacities might reveal Him to be more sympathetic to 
struggling mankind. This tendency towards contraction of God 
which Professor Brightman constantly manifests recalls the 
fact that the personalistic idealism which he maintains is re- 


*Tbid., p. 59. 
"Tbid., Chapters III and IV. 
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actionary to the absolutism of the nineteenth century. Com- 
mendable in its refusal to accept an absolute which would 
destroy all existential individualities by universal inclusion, 
personal idealism would propose a Creator governed by limi- 
tations similar to those of creatures. * The validity of such a 
proposition will be examined later where we consider Professor 
Brightman’s particular plea for a finite God. ° 

The resultant idea of God which Professor Brightman offers 
as a result of the contraction and expansion to which we have 
alluded may be expressed in his following definition: “God is 
a Person supremely conscious, supremely valuable, and su- 
premely creative, yet limited by the free choices of other per- 
sons and by restrictions in his own nature.” *° To this concept 
of God many objections have been raised. Indeed, a flurry of 
criticism followed its appearance. More important among its 
opponents are Albert C. Knudson (Professor Brightman’s col- 
league and Professor of Theology at Boston University), ” 
Andrew Banning, ?? D. S. Robinson, ** Rannie Belle Baker, ** 
and Timothy J. Holland. ** We shall reserve our own criticism 
for a more proper place in this essay. *® 

The evidence for the existence of the God which he has de- 
fined is grouped by Professor Brightman under six headings. 
Here we may pause again to reflect that it is not the best pro- 
cedure to define God until His existence has been established. 
To define a thing and to support the definition by arguments 
excogitated to fit that definition is to put the cart before the 
horse. The proper procedure is to examine the evidence for the 


*°qG. T. Baskfield, The Idea of God in British and American Personal 
Idealism, pp. 127-130. 

* Cf. infra, pp. 134 et seq. 

* Problem of God, p. 118. 

“The Doctrine of God. 

“<“Professor Brightman’s Theory of a Limited God. A Criticism,” 
loc. cit. 

* An Introduction to Living Philosophy. 

“The Concept of a Limited God. 

*The Personality of God According to Professor Brightman. 

* Cf. infra, pp. 184 et seq. 
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existence of the thing and to frame a definition consistent with 
the facts thus established. Let us, nevertheless, consider Pro- 
fessor Brightman’s evidences. 

He rejects the ontological argument as one which is based 
solely on the nature of the idea of God and fails to pass the 
test which he has required, i.e., the consideration of all facts. 
The cosmological argument meets a like rejection for, although 
superior in range to the ontological, it concerns itself solely 
with the problem of cause and ignores the problem of value. 
“The teleological argument is far better than the other two, 
because it considers experience as a whole with reference to the 
purposes manifested in it, and thus includes in its survey both 
principles of cause and principles of value.” ** With these pre- 
liminary considerations, Professor Brightman proceeds to 
enumerate the “evidences for God” which appear valid to him, 
in spite of the fact that “to some extent these fields overlap ; 
:ndeed they must if they all take in the whole experience from 
differing points of view. I do not present them as finalities but 
simply as the best conceptions I have been able to find.” *® 

The rationality of the universe, which we assume because we 
trust reason, does not give us a complete God, but makes God 
intellectually possible. The emergence of novelties, i.e., the 
appearance of life from non-living matter, leads to God as 
cause, for this emergence is a fact, while the novelties are 
“wholes” relevant to their predecessors. The nature of person- 
ality, i.e., that part of the universe immediately present to us, 
makes God’s existence reasonable, first, by the personal per- 
ception of the cosmic will, reason and experience which we 
call God, and secondly, by the presupposition of a prior per- 
sonality from which personality must have come. The existence 
of values points to the presence of a purposive power in the 
universe, for purpose cannot be mere chance, nor is evil inex- 
plicable. Religious experience, considered in connection with 
the rest of experience, is strong empirical confirmation of di- 
vine belief. Finally, systematic coherence, which we find in 


™ Problem of God, p. 147. 
* Tbid., p. 148. 
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all reality, is better understood as the life work of a divine 
person. *” 

Having thus furnished motives for the rational acceptance of 
the existence of God, Professor Brightman meets the objection 
on the part of human suffering by a lengthy exposition of his 
- theory of the Finite God. *° 

Shortly after the publication of the foregoing volume, there 
appeared (1931), The Finding of God. Professor Brightman’s 
idea of God had revealed the deity to be of such goodness, 
beauty, truth and holiness that he undertook to continue “those 
studies by seeking to interpret the religious approach to 
God.” 7? “Why try to find God?” Thus he answers the ques- 
tion: “God, if He exists, is the source of all value and purpose 
in life, the supremely good, true, beautiful and holy one, and 
therefore the supreme center of life’s unity and power.” There 
follows the sage admonition, ‘The only way to find Him [God] 
is to look for Him.” ” Let us look for Him with Professor 
Brightman. 

There are many ways to God. The first way is that of revela- 
tion. Although God is “not completely findable,” ?* it must be 
remembered that the finding of God is the “hypothesis of re- 
tigion.” ** God helps us find Himself by revelation, as is shown 
by the examples of the Scriptures and Jesus Christ. But in fol- 
lowing the way of revelation, care must be taken to avoid the 
pitfalls of doctrines and dogma, for it should be recalled that 
the Bible is not the only way to God. Christianity itself is, as 
Professor Brightman sees it, not the only way, but merely a 
way of finding God. Revelation, therefore, must be submitted 
to the test of experience and must be judged accordingly. 

The second way to God is the way of reason *° which finds 
God worshipful only as a saviour, which finds the proofs of St. 


* Thid., pp. 148-162. 
»” Tbid., Chapter VII. 
* Finding of God, Preface, p. 11. 
* Toid., p. 28. 
* Tbid., p. 35. 
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Thomas cloudy, which reveals a finite God, and our kinship to 
Him, and brings us to His very presence. Moral loyalty, too, is 
a way to God, for in finding of one’s self, God is to be found— 
to be found finite, °° struggling with an “uncreated Given” to 
which (as a necessity), real evil is due. 7’ 

Religious experience is a way to God. “Any consciousness of 
the presence of God is religious experience.” ** It “ranges from 
the most commonplace atmosphere of every day to the ineffable 
heights of mystic ecstasy.” ?° Faith itself sprang up not merely 
because men desired salvation, “but because experience itself 
contains evidences and intimations of God.” *° Experience, 
moreover, leads to a finite God *' because no experience could 
reveal an unlimited power. Nor is the idea of a finite God an 
unsatisfactory concept, for “the God of the Old Testament, 
like all the gods of all the nations, was anthropomorphically 
finite. Did his finiteness render the religion of priest or prophet 
less intense and satisfactory?” ** With these and other argu- 
ments for a limited deity, Professor Brightman completes his 
interpretation of the religious approach to God with successive 
chapters on the divine patience, mystery and power, each ex- 
posed as the attributes of the finite God which he has made 
his own. 

Two subsequent books have appeared from Professor Bright- 
man’s pen: Is God a Person? (1932) and Personality and Re- 
ligion (1934) in which he continues to speculate along the 
lines indicated by the foregoing pages. No notable change has 
taken place in his teaching, except that the Finite God of the 
works which we have already seen, becomes the Finite-Infinite 
God in Personality and Religion. 

The personal God, the primary tenet of Professor Bright- 
man’s personalistic theism, is treated in a separate volume, Is 


7° Toid., p. 91. 
7 Toid., p. 92. 
* Toid., p. 94. 
* Tbid., p. 95. 
* Tbid., p. 109. 
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God a Person? Following a chapter ** on the place of personal- 
ism in modern philosophy, “the meaning of a personal God in 
modern life” is explained. That God is a person is indicated 
by “the very existence of human beings as conscious persons.” ** 
The futility of atheism and the irrationality of an impersonal 
deity *° move to the examination of a personal God: 


To call God personal is to hold that the functions of con- 
scious personality are present to him to the highest possible 
degree. Those functions are feeling, thought and will. If we 
approach God through feeling, he is our comfort. If we 
approach him through thought, he implies a criticism of 
our entire civilization. If we approach him through will, he 
is the principle of cosmic progress. *° 


Christ, continues the author, is not a substitute for God, but 
a way to Him, although “some Christians claim too much for 
Jesus. In fact there are many for whom God means only Jesus 
of Nazareth.” *’ Christ is a revelation of God which reveals 
God as personal. *8 

Personality and Religion (1934), Professor Brightman’s next 
work, has a twofold aim: “. . . first, to present compactly for 
the average educated man, the fundamentals of a personalistic 
philosophy of religion, including a restatement of the idea of 
a finite God; and secondly, to offer some suggestions for a 
social philosophy.” *? The book treats of human personality, 
of a personal God, of “the finite-infinite God,” of personal re- 
ligion and, finally, of social religion. The most striking feature 
of the work is the chapter which falls under the heading of 
“The Finite-Infinite God.” Here the nature of infinity is dis- 


_ 8 Is God a Person? Chapter I. 
ee gh ew cee 
* Tbid., pp. 47 et seq. 
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cussed and the Infinite is identified with the eternally Self- 
Existent. *° 


The believer in a personal God holds that this external In- 
finite, is God, a divine person. .. . His existence is caused by 
nothing beyond himself. He alone is the source of all created 
being. He is the unitary ground of all cosmic order and inter- 
action. His being is inexhaustible. * 


“Such,” he concludes, “is the meaning of the faith that the per- 
sonal God is infinite.” Mathematics and the creative, poetic 
imagination in man lead us to the infinity and inexhaustibility 
of God. *? 


To say that the real God is infinite, then, means that he is 
the self-existent source of all being; but it also means that 
he contains and recognizes limitations. If he didn’t, he 
would be formless, meaningless, lawless chaos—a Greek 
infinite instead of a religious infinite. “ 


God, the Ens perfectissimum, the “Controller of experience,” is 


an eternal conscious personal Spirit, infinite in duration, 
self-existent, limited only by the eternal reason and content 
of his own personality and, of course, by such conditions as 
he voluntarily imposes on himself. “ 


Yet, infinite though He may be, there are obstacles and evils 
which cannot be treated as the “work of an omnipotent and 
perfect God,” but “... they are God’s suffering as well as ours. 
But he is able to bear the suffering and to solve the problem 
which it raises by using it as a means to value.” Thus in brief 
does Professor Brightman reach his concept of the finite-in- 
finite God, which he calls a “daring faith.” *° 


“ Tbid., p. 72. 
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Before proceeding to a detailed criticism of Professor Bright- 
man’s teaching, emphasis must be placed on the fact that there 
will be no indictment of him because he declares himself so 
bravely for a personal God. Indeed, the crowning dogma of the 
writer’s faith is that in God there is a Trinity of Persons. Nor 
_ have we any complaint to make because Professor Brightman 
repeatedly attempts to be reasonable. At the beginning of our 
study, *®© we warmly commended his reproaches of all anti- 
intellectual philosophies. Here, again, we dedicate our efforts 
to an examination of his doctrines in the light of reason. In 
our present task, we choose to find the truth about God by the 
way of reason, for reason alone can furnish motives for the 
credibility of revelation; reason alone can sift the items of 
religious experience; reason alone can justify the “way of 
moral loyalty ;” reason, finally, alone can establish the validity 
of the propositions which Professor Brightman has offered for 
the consideration of thinking men. 

The following chapter will be devoted to Professor Bright- 
man’s “evidences for the existence of God.” 


“Cf. supra, pp. 1 et seq. 
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PROFESSOR BRIGHTMAN’S ARGUMENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE or Gop 


In the foregoing chapter we have alluded to the reversal of 
logical order which marks Professor Brightman’s approach to 
the problem of God. He has chosen to present a definition of 
God before he has established the existence of the thing to be 
defined.’ In the following chapter of the same work, The 
Problem of God, ? he presents his “evidences for God,” with 
the observation “I have, however, not yet tried to prove that 
God exists. Explicit consideration of the evidence for God has 
purposely been postponed until the present chapter.” ? Unfor- 
tunately, he does not reveal his motives for the postponement 
nor explain his purpose. Despite our desire to accompany Pro- 
fessor Brightman step by step through the paths of his own 
choosing, we must change our plan here, for we cannot depart 
from the rational sequence of any argument. Because of the 
patent fact that a knowledge of God’s existence must be se- 
cured before God can be defined, we will attempt in this pres- 
ent chapter to evaluate Professor Brightman’s “evidences for 
God” before criticizing his “definition of God.” In other words, 
we shall ask Professor Brightman to prove that God is before 
we study with him what God is. 

Professor Brightman prefaces his “evidences” with a char- 
acteristic plea for the rejection of emotionalism and for a fair 
examination of the evidence as a whole: 

You can get a sentimentally satisfactory god by confining 
your attention to love and smiles and sunshine; you can get 


a cruel and arbitrary god by confining your attention to 
cyclones and pestilence; you can get an abstract god by con- 


* Problem of God, Chapter V. 
* Chapter VI. 
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fining your attention to mathematics and formal logic; but 
none of the gods thus secured can be the real God any more 
than a real man can be identified with any of his moods. * 


On these grounds he rejects the argument for the existence of 
God which rests on the common consent of mankind, for he 
doubts that any universal agreement has been reached by man- 
kind and, given the existence of such an agreement, there is 
always the possibility that “the truth is ...a minority opinion 
and has to fight for its life!” Similarly, the argument for the 
existence of God which rests on religious instinct which, it is 
asserted, cannot be without a real object. In this connection 
Professor Brightman writes: “....it is very doubtful whether 
there is a religious instinct as such; psychologists do not 
believe so; and if there were, it would not prove God’s exist- 
ence. ... Instinct leads us all to desire life and avoid death; 
yet death awaits us all. Trust in instinct is not well placed.” 
Nor will he admit that the existence of God is proved by the 
practical value of belief in Him. 


While this is a more sensible argument than the others, 
since practical consequences are real facts and are signs of 
real adjustment to the world, yet the practical success of a 
belief is not a sufficient reason for asserting its truth. In 
fact, religion may well be regarded as a protest against 
taking success, rather than right, as the test of action or 
belief. ° 


“The fundamental issue” according to Professor Brightman, is: 


In thinking about the nature of reality, must we confine 
ourselves to the evidence furnished by the senses as organ- 
ized in the natural sciences by means of universal laws, or 
should we also include the evidence furnished by our value 
experiences and by the existence of persons in the world? 
Science rests on an arbitrary, although very useful, dis- 
connection of sense experience from value and personality. 
This is what Professor Whitehead calls incoherence. The 
question is: Must that disconnection be permanent, or is 
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the mind under obligation to put all the evidence together 
before it decides on its working faith about the meaning 
of life as a whole? Does not fairness, the very love of truth, 
demand that we shall try to see the facts as a whole? 


Thus having laid the ground work for his presentation of 
evidence, he states the test to which his arguments shall be 
submitted, i.e., “the standard of whether they are based on a 
consideration of all the facts.” Because the ontological argu- 
ment is based solely on the nature of the idea of God, it fails 
to pass the test. Because the cosmological argument is con- 
cerned solely with the problem of cause, it also fails. It ignores 
the problem of value, which, as we shall see, plays an import- 
ant part in Professor Brightman’s evidence. The teleological 
argument “is far better than the other two because it con- 
Siders experience as a whole with reference to the purposes 
manifested in it, and thus includes in its survey both prin- 
ciples of cause and principles of value.”® The arguments from 
motion and contingency, proposed by Brentano, do not satisfy 
the Brightman standard because they represent “special 
aspects of the world taken abstractly ... although they may 
point to a unitary world ground.” The psychological argument 
of Brentano, however, as well as his teleological argument, 
aims to consider all experience as a whole and hence is broader 
in its basis. 

We come at last to Professor Brightman’s particular evi- 
dences which we shall attempt to present as fully as the limits 
of this essay will permit. To quote him: 


The chief evidence for God, as I see it, may well be summar- 
ized under six heads: the evidence of the rationality of the 
universe, the evidence of the emergence of novelties, the 
evidence of the nature of personality, the evidence of values, 
the evidence of religious experience, and the evidence of sys 
tematic coherence. To some extent these fields overlap; 
indeed, they must if they all take in the whole of experience 
from differing points of view. I do not present them as final- 
ities but simply as the best conceptions I have been able to 
find. 


*Ibid., p. 147. 
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Tre EvipENCE OF THE RATIONALITY OF THE UNIVERSD 


Let us examine in more detail “the evidence of the rational- 
ity of the universe.” Its major premise can best be stated by 
Professor Brightman: 


Whatever shows the universe to be rational shows it to be 
what one would expect from the handiwork of a Supreme 
Mind. It is true that rationality is a very general term, and 
it does not necessarily follow that a rational order in the 
universe implies such a God as religion worships, but an 
irrational universe would exclude the possibility of a God, 
and we must show the universe to be rational if there is to 
be a God. An irrational God would be an untrustworthy God, 
that is, no God at all.’ 


Therefore, he asks, “Is the universe rational? Does it embody 
laws and meanings which mind can discover?” In answer to 
that important question, Professor Brightman replies that 


All knowledge of what extends beyond the present moment 
of experience rests on faith in reason. If we accept this faith 
in reason, we build up an ever-increasing body of scientific 
knowledge, of moral law, and of religious insight. By dis- 
trusting reason, we have taken away the basis from skeptic- 
ism itself; for doubt which rests on no reason is meaning- , 
less. It is both logically and practically necessary for us to 
trust reason and to assume the rationality of the universe. 
It is only on the basis of this assumption that science can 
lay claim to having found any laws which extend at all be- 
yond the data that have actually been examined. *® 


This profession of faith in reason recalls the difficulties which 
we have encountered in the study of his epistemology where 
we were asked to assume the existence of an external world. ® 

This assumption of rationality in the universe may be re- 
garded as the minor premise of the argument. To it he brings 
the testimony of Lotze and Bowne about “the fact of inter- 


"Tbid., p. 148. 
> Ibid., p. 149, italics ours. 
°Cf. Philosophy of Ideals, pp. 22 et seq. 
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action among things” which “implies a unitary and rational 
eround of interaction,’ which is identical with that which 
Professor Brightman calls an “ordered whole.” 


Moreover (to adapt what Lotze and Bowne have pointed 
out), the fact of interaction among things implies a unitary 
and rational ground of interaction. All science assumes that 
the universe is such a system of activity that any change 
anywhere implies changes elsewhere: and these changes 
occur in accordance with laws. In the nineteenth century 
both science and philosophy usually made the mistake of 
assuming that these laws were always mechanistic in char- 
acter. We have now found out how wooden and inadequate 
that view was. Our conception of law is being enlarged and 
varied. But, despite the problems raised by Heisenberg and 
others, our cosmos remains an ordered whole. 


Such an order cannot be merely temporal but is eternal: “And 
its rational order must be everlasting; for, as John Locke has 
pointed out, ‘there must be something eternal,’ since otherwise 
we should have to imagine that ‘pure nothing, the perfect nega- 
tion and absence of all beings’ could produce real existence. 
Thus the universe must be thought of as one rational and eter- 
nal system.” The conclusion which Professor Brightman draws 
from the assumed rationality of the universe is as follows: 
“This does not give us a complete God, but it makes God in- 
tellectually possible.” ?° 


CRITICISM 


As we concentrate upon the task of evaluating Professor 
Brightman’s “evidences” for the existence of God, it is proper 
that we give once more a Clear definition of our aims. We do 
not contend with Professor Brightman because he seeks to 
prove the existence of a divine Person. Nor, unless specifically 
stated in each instance, do we attack his conclusions. We will 
simply submit his arguments to the test of reason and abide 
by the results. 


* Problem of God, pp. 149-150. 
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In the “evidence of the rationality of the universe,” a resume 
of which has been presented, there is much that is false and 
much that is true. The conclusion of the argument itself, clari- 
fied by reasonable distinctions, is acceptable. It must be deter- 
mined, however, whether or not Professor Brightman’s plea 
has won the case. In the court of reason we shall try that case 
again. 

The major premise of this first argument may be expressed 
in a few words: “If there is rationality in the universe, there 
must be a rational deity.” The meaning of the term “rational- 
ity,” if we accept the dictionary definition, is “the quality or 
state of being rational.” The first meaning of “rational” in the 
same dictionary, is: “having reason or understanding.” To 
these primary significations may be subjoined for “rational- 
ity”: “Agreement with reason; possession of reason; due exer- 
cise of reason; reasonableness, etc.;” and for “rational”: “Of 
or pertaining to reason or the reasoning processes; of the 
nature of, based upon, derived from, concerned with, or char- 
acterized by, reason; as rational insight; the rational faculty ; 
rational Christianity. Agreeable to reason, not absurd, pre- 
posterous ... Intelligent; sensible; as rational conduct; a ra- 
tional man.” ** In its first connotation, as no one will deny, 
the word “rational” applies to the genus homo, for only human 
beings possess reason in the proper and first sense of that word. 
Professor Brightman cannot mean that the universe possesses 
reason as man possesses it, or that the universe exercises reason 
as man exercises it. He may mean by the “rationality of the 
universe” that the universe is “agreeable” to rationality or to 
reason. But such a shade of meaning is too indefinite for em- 
ployment in philosophical discussion. If we understand the 
terms to imply that there is something in the universe which 
can be interpreted as an indication that it is the handiwork 
of an intelligent being we may accept the terminology with 
that distinction. But, although Professor Brightman admits 
“that rationality is a very general term,’ ?* and although his 


“Cf. Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
“Cf. The Problem of God, p. 148. 
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inference may be understood after careful thought, we cannot 
approve the phrase “the rationality of the universe” as it 
stands. The universe does not reason, the universe is not rea- 
sonable as an argument would be reasonable: hence the uni- 
verse may be called rational only by an analogy of attribution, 
which is a highly inaccurate method of predication. A better 
word would not be difficult to choose. 

If there is something in the universe which points to the 
existence of a Creator possessing the faculty of reason, if the 
universe embodies “laws and meanings which mind can dis- 
cover,” if the universe seems to conform “to a reason in some 
way akin to the human,” that quality of the universe is the 
result of rationality. It is not rationality itself. There is no 
rationality, strictly understood, in the universe apart from the 
rationality of man who, understood as a part of the totality 
of creation, is, with all his faculties, part of the universe. But 
when we distinguish between the human reason and the uni- 
verse, aS Professor Brightman makes that distinction, we 
cannot say that the universe, a material creature, partakes of 
the nature of the reason; nor can we say that the hvman 
reason, a spiritual faculty, partakes of the nature of the whole 
universe. The universe, however, is evidently the result of some- 
thing which is akin to the human reason. But what is that 
quality of the universe which indicates such a source? It is 
nothing more than order, the natural result of reason the task 
of which is to coordinate means to ends. It is order which 
reason makes. It is order (which is not synonymous with “ra- 
tionality”) which human reason finds in the world which sur- 
rounds it. From such an order, we may argue to a divine in- 
telligence which planned it. If, by some stretch of meaning, we 
may understand Professor Brightman’s major premise in this 
light, it is acceptable. 

It will not be improper to pause momentarily to point out 
that the terminology which we have criticized is typically 
idealistic. To discover rationality in reason itself is not im- 
possible. But to imply or to suggest or to infer that the faculty 
of reason exists outside of the human mind or superior intelli- 
gences (in which it may exist in some eminent manner), is 
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to identify the spiritual and material worlds. Both the distinct 
existence of mind and the equally distinct existence of matter 
are admitted by all men, but to impute a mind, a reason or 
rationality, to a material world in terms which may be under- 
stood in the sense that the material world may have the faculty 
of reason, is no more than an arbitrary assumption and is 
treacherous ground upon which to erect a philosophical syn- 
thesis. So much for the major premise. 

The minor premise of Professor Brightman’s argument from 
“the evidence of the rationality of the universe” may be stated 
briefly as follows: “But the rationality of the universe is to be 
assumed.” As mentioned above, this assumption brings us 
back to the examination of Professor Brightman’s epistem- 
ology. In the light of the conclusion which we reached, it must 
be reiterated that unless our knowledge of our environment is 
more secure, unless we know that there is an environment of 
the mind and do not merely assume it, we are committed to 
solipsism. 

If, for our knowledge of the external world, we must have 
“faith in reason” ** what are the motives of credibility neces- 
sary to that act of faith? What else but the testimony of those 
faculties which we call the senses? But are we merely to as- 
sume that we have these senses? If so, our motive for “faith in 
reason” is also an assumption. Nor can it be explained how 
the mind, a spiritual faculty, could have come by the knowledge 
of the senses unless those same senses, actually existing, re- 
ported such knowledge to it. For unless there were some driv- 
ing force behind the “assumption,” that same assumption could 
not have been made. It would be just as ridiculous to say that 
knowledge of the external world has originated in the mind’s 
. consciousness of itself as it is “to imagine that ‘pure nothing, 
the perfect negation and absence of all beings’ could produce 
real existence.” Yet Professor Brightman, who, with John 
Locke, finds the latter supposition untenable, seems to main- 
tain a similar absurdity as the basis of his theory of knowledge. 

In a word, one cannot argue from mere assumption to fact. 


* Cf. The Problem of God, p. 149. 
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Professor Brightman cannot argue from the assumed rational- 
ity of an assumed universe which is made known to him by 
assumed senses to the fact of God’s existence. Although he does 
not conclude from this argument any more than the intel- 
lectual possibility of God, his aim is admittedly to prove that 
God exists. From the stand which he has taken in the minor 
premise, we fear that he must miss the mark. 

In the confirmation of the minor premise, i.e., that the ra- 
tionality of the universe must be assumed, Professor Bright- 
man, as we have seen, has adapted the finding of Herman 
Lotze and Borden Parker Bowne to accept the implication that 
there exists “a unitary ground of interaction” because there 
ensues continually an interaction among things. We have no 
quarrel with Lotze or Bowne, nor indeed with Professor Bright- 
man, on this particular point. But, by reason of the fatal con- 
cession which Professor Brightman has made to extreme sub- 
jectivism, he can have no more than faith that Lotze and Bowne 
have pointed anything out, for are not they, in Professor 
Brightman’s language, merely parts of a universe whose exist- 
ence he assumes? The assumption of interaction among assumed 
“things” adds nothing to the substance of the argument, even 
under the egis of Lotze and Bowne. 

Most astonishing in the progress of the “evidence of the ra- 
tionality of the universe” is the intrusion of John Locke. 
Quoting from him, Professor Brightman, as has been seen, 
brings forward the same cosmological argument which, in 
prefacing his “evidences,” he has repudiated because it did 
not take all facts into account. (It considers only the entire 
cosmos!) ** Professor Brightman writes: “The cosmological 
[argument] argues that the world must have a first cause; it 
is much superior in range to the ontological, but fails to sat- 
isfy us because it is concerned solely with the problem of cause 
and not at all with the problem of value.” ’* Nevertheless, as it 
will be recalled, he ushers in Locke to prove the eternity of 
the rational order of the universe, as follows: “... for, as John 


“Of, The Problem of God, p. 147. 
* Tbid., p. 147. 
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Locke has pointed out, ‘there must be something eternal,’ since 
otherwise we should have to imagine that ‘pure nothing, the 
perfect negation and absence of all beings’ could produce real 
existence.” #° At this strange juxtaposition of the cosmological 
argument in Professor Brightman’s discussion, we can but re- 
mark that if the cosmological argument cannot prove the exist- 
ence of God, it cannot be validly urged for the existence of an 
eternal rational order which God has supposedly created, for 
the values which it ignores (to Professor Brightman’s dis- 
satisfaction) exist in that rational order (according to Pro- 
fessor Brightman). It must be noted, furthermore, that the ar- 
gument which Professor Brightman calls the “evidence of the 
rationality of the universe” is equally open to the charge which 
he has leveled at the cosmological argument, for nowhere in 
the presentation of the “evidence of the rationality of the uni- 
verse” is the word value to be found. 

The conclusion which Professor Brightman draws from the 
evidence of the rationality of the universe is that “it makes 
God intellectually possible.” If we may interpret the statement, 
we express it thus: “The rational order of the universe makes 
it reasonable to hold the existence of God.” In this sense, the 
conclusion is acceptable. But, in the light of Professor Bright- 
man’s premises, it is logically unacceptable, since, having sur- 
rendered to subjectivism, he can grasp neither the objectivity 
of the universe nor the objectivity of its Creator. If Professor 
Brightman reliquishes the logical right to argue from the 
existence of a real world, he relinquishes the right to conclude 
that the real world is the work of an intellectual being. That 
he has relinquished the former right has been pointed out in 
his curious appeal for faith in reason and his repeated insist- 
ence that we cannot know more than our ideas. That he there- 
by relinquishes the latter right is but a logical consequence. 
In other words, the intellectual possibility of God stands or 
falls with the intellectual possibility of the real world, for no 
cause can be assigned for the mental data, the impulse of faith 
and objective conclusion of reason about the rational order 


*° Tbid., p. 150. 
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of the universe unless it be admitted that the senses report to 
the mind the existence of a real world which exists prior to 
the mind’s discovery of it. We have no objection to the fact 
which is stated in Professor Brightman’s conclusion, but we 
submit that he has forfeited his right to it. 

If we wish to frame an argument for the existence of God 
or for the “intellectual possibility of God,” properly under- 
stood, let us proceed thus: The parts of the universe are clearly 
observed to operate according to certain laws, at all times, or 
most frequently, and in such a manner as will secure a definite 
end. This cannot be viewed as the result of chance, nor can 
it be attributed to an intellectual faculty in the universe itself. 
But because a non-intellectual being cannot be directed to a 
proper end unless by an intellectual being, it must be con- 
cluded that the order which is undoubtedly discerned in the 
universe is the work of an Intelligence by which it was origin- 
ally destined and ordained to its proper end and by which it 
is governed in the same orderly manner.*’ Here are no con- 
cessions to a necessary faith in reason nor an admission of 
the mental paralysis which has affected the progeny of Im- 
manuel Kant. The order of a real world is clearly observed and 
clearly admitted. Its existence is attributed to its only possible 
cause: the Intelligence which we call God. Thus is God, or this 
Intelligence, as necessary to logical thought as the orderly 
universe is real to sane men. God is intellectually possible, be- 
cause on these grounds He could not be otherwise. Such are 
the grounds of the “orthodox theology” which Professor 
Brightman casts off as outworn and unsatisfactory. Such are 


"<“Quinta via sumitur ex gubernatione rerum. Videmus enim quod 
aliqua quae cognitione carent, scilicet corpora naturalia, operantur 
propter finem; quod apparet ex hoc quod semper, aut frequentius 
eodem modo operantur, ut consequantur id quod est optimum. Unde 
patet quod non a casu, sed ex intentione perveniunt ad finem. Ea autem 
quae non habent cognitionem, non tendunt in finem nisi directa ab 
aliquo cognoscente, et intelligente, sicut sagitta a sagittante. Ergo est 
aliquid intelligens, a quo omnes res naturales ordinantur ad finem; et 
hoe dicimus Deum.” (Summa Theologica, I, q. 3, 3, ec. It will be clear that 
we have freely adapted the “fifth way” of St. Thomas in our text.) 
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the grounds of St. Thomas Aquinas which, according to Pro- 
fessor Brightman, do not embrace all “the facts of experience 
as they really are.” ?® It is our thesis that for the sound argu- 
ment which he has discarded, Professor Brightman has offered 
an unworthy substitute. 


Tre EvipENCE OF THE EMERGENCE OF NOVELTIES 


The second argument which Professor Brightman advances 
to prove the existence of God is listed as “the evidence of the 
emergence of novelties.” 1° He discards the “old mechanistic 
materialism,” (ie., the view that “nothing really new ever 
arose in the universe; all apparently new qualities were only 
new patterns of the same old atoms,”’) with the charge that 
such a thesis would render “the appearance of any movements 
that are not purely mechanical, and of any consciousness at all, 
simply an unintelligible miracle.” Far better to Professor 
Brightman is “the modern view” which starts from the facts 
of experience as a whole and which has arrived at three con- | 
clusions which contribute to belief in God. The first of these 
is that novelties emerge; the second, that there are relevant 
novelties; and the third, that these novelties are wholes. ”° 

The statement that novelties emerge means “that new prop- 
erties appear now and then in the universe which cannot be 
regarded as mere recombinations of what preceded them in 
time.” This emergence has a particularly important bearing © 
upon the existence of life: “Many believe that life has prop- 
erties so utterly different from those of inorganic matter that 
no mere combination of inorganic substances could produce 
living substances unless there were creative power in the 
universe. ... The fact that life and mind exist at all is an 
emergent novelty, as is the fact that any variations occur.” If, 
he pursues, we take reality to be like a collection of atoms, the 
creative nature of things becomes more unintelligible and mi- 


* The Finding of God, p. 67. 
“The Problem of God, p. 150. 
” Ibid., p. 151. 
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raculous. But “the more like a mind we take reality to be, the 
more intelligible becomes the process of eternally creative 
action.” Professor Brightman’s conclusion is intimated by the 
dilemma which he forms as a result of the foregoing considera- 
tions: “The fact of emergent novelties, then, compels us to 
choose between divine mind and impossible mystery as the 
explanation of this outstanding trait of the real world.” 7? 
Professor Brightman chooses the divine mind. 

To say that novelties are relevant is to say that “new beings 
are rationally related to what precedes.” Assuming this fact, 
“there is far more continuity and plan in the novelties that 
arise than could possibly be accounted for by blind chance. 
The faith that chance could produce life and mind and society 
and genius and art and religion without any guidance by pur- 
pose is a far blinder and less intelligent faith than the faith 
in a personal God. It assumes rational effect with no cause 
but chance.” Not content with this demand for belief in a per- 
sonal God, Professor Brightman thrusts his own peculiar doc- 
trine upon the scene: “It is also to be noted that the view of a 
finite God ... is far more compatible with this combination of 
wasteful prodigality with purposive advance than is the tra- 
ditional view of an omnipotent and benevolent creator.” ” 

The third step in the “evidence of emergence of novelties” is 
the fact that novelties are wholes. Professor Brightman ex- 
plains as follows: 


The universe tends to manifest itself in the form of more 
and more complex organizations which act and must be 
understood from the point of view of the whole organization 
rather than of its parts taken separately. No study of 
separate cells in our organism will explain the coordinated 
behaviour of our organism as a whole; no study of separate 
sensations in our minds will explain the properties and pur- 
poses of our minds as a whole. The Gestalt psychology ... 
rests on this same principle; it holds that the mind is not a 
collection of associated sensations, but an organism that 


* Totd., p. 152. 
2 Toid., p. 153. 
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experiences wholes. Now, if the universe is a whole which 
creates wholes within itself, it behaves exactly as a mind 
behaves. 


In the light of these statements, Professor Brightman asks us 
to admit that “The entire study of emergent novelties has led 
in each of its aspects to God as the most reasonable explana- 
tion of the facts of experience, and, I may add, to a creative 
and finite God.” ”° 


CRITICISM 


It is unfortunate that, after his firm repudiation of the me- 
chanistic materialism which no theist could logically admit, 
Professor Brightman does not advance a more cogent positive 
argument for the existence of God than that which we have 
just presented. If the appearance of any new being in time is 
to be called the emergence of novelties, it is admissable that 
this emergence must have a cause. The universe, no doubt, 
contains myriads of distinct beings all of which did not appear 
at the same time. The appearance of one whose qualities can- 
not be explained by that which is supposed to have preceded 
it must argue to a cause extraneous to that which precedcd it. 
In logical pursuit of the same idea, we must eventually arrive 
at the necessity of a cause for all that preceded. We have 
then employed the cosmological argument for the existence of 
God, an argument which Professor Brightman has discarded, 
but which inevitably crops up in his thinking. 

No one will deny Professor Brightman’s claim that life can- 
not spring from non-living matter without the action of a su- 
perior cause. But because minds have been created, because 
spiritual beings have appeared, Professor Brightman repeats 
the curious theory that “the universe acts like a mind.” Me- 
chanistic materialism does not impute mentality or spirituality 
to the world of nature. It is satisfied, after a consideration of 
the facts, to describe it as a collection of atoms because in no 


* Ibid., p. 154. 
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instance has it been known to act “like a mind.” The “collection 
of atoms” description, if no other influence be admitted, may 
render the emergence of novelties unintelligible. But there is 
no need to describe the world as a mind in order to escape that 
difficulty. Plainly enough, the existence of a divine mind, both 
transcendent and immanent, will solve the problem and re- 
lieve us of the absurdity of pan-psychism. 

If Professor Brightman had been satisfied to state that the 
emergence of novelties must necessitate a divine mind to gov- 
ern that emergence, one might be inclined to accept his argu- 
ment. But to conclude that there must be a divine mind be- 
cause the world acts like a mind is to arrive at a true con- 
clusion by invalid methods. That the world acts like a mind 
is a perfectly gratuitous assertion, similar to the previous 
attempt to identify the universe with rationality, which can 
add nothing to the security of Professor Brightman’s position. 
The world appears to be the effect of a mind. The philoscpher 
can claim no more for it. 

The relevancy of novelties, another instance of the order of 
the universe, is the effect of causation. A cause cannot produce 
an effect identical with itself, nor entirely different from itself. 
But every effect has relation and a similarity to its cause. Thus 
we argue that all the perfections or qualities or features ap- 
parent in the universe must be contained in some manner in 
its cause. The sequence of the argument will lead us to the 
conclusion that there is a first cause of all things, materia! and 
spiritual, for no other explanation of their existence can be 
assigned. This, too, is a cosmological argument, heretofore re- 
jected by Professor Brightman. The argument from relevancy 
is valid only if one maintain the consequences of causation in 
his cosmology. The argument is admissable, but Professor 
Brightman appears to have no right to it. 

It may or may not be true that all novelties are wholes. If 
they are not wholes, the argument from their emergence would 
still be valid, if rightly understood, and the argument from 
their relevancy, correctly presented, need not be rejected. If 
they are wholes, the consequences are identical. But whether 
they are wholes or parts, there is no justification for the repe- 
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tition of the assertions that the world experiences wholes as 
the mind experiences sensations and that the world behaves as 
a mind behaves. The coordination of the universe in all its 
parts, the order of the world, which Professor Brightman has 
loosely described above as the “rationality of the universe” 
does not force the conclusion that the world acts like a mind. 
In the constant insistence upon this idea, Professor Bright- 
man is giving the enemies of theism an opportunity to weaken 
his position. Once more let us repeat that there is no evidence 
that the world acts like a mind or that the world experiences 
anything. Professor Brightman experiences the world. But the 
world does not experience him. 

If, as Professor Brightman concludes, the study of the 
emergence of novelties has led in each of its aspects to God as 
the most reasonable explanation of the facts of experience, it 
is not because of rationality, mentality or spirituality in the 
universe, but because the universe, its novelties and their emer- 
gence must have a cause in which are contained the power 
necessary to produce them. This is a sound principle. Except 
by the acceptance of it, Professor Brightman cannot hope for 
the success of his argument. 


Tuer EvipENCE OF THE NATURE OF PERSONALITY 


This “third main type of evidence for God” is introduced 
with the admission that it has been anticipated in the discus- 
sion of novelty, but, because personality is “so unique and 
fundamental,” Professor Brightman offers it for special con- 
sideration. Once more he urges his critical theory that “person- 
ality is that part of the universe which alone is immediately 
present to us” and he proceeds in a fashion with which we have 
become familiar in our study of his epistemology: 


The self is the true datum of all experience. Our view of 
everything else that is, rests on our actual present, ever- 
changing, personal consciousness. Knowledge of past and 
future, of distant space and of universal law, of society and 
of God, is an inverted pyramid resting on its apex—the 
conscious self of each present moment. ... Everything else 
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that we suppose or believe to exist other than our con- 
sciousness must be consistent with the fact that our con- 
scious personality exists. “ 


He denies that materialism or Watsonian behaviourism is con- 
sistent with the facts of conscious experience. Although we do 
not impugn his denial, we cannot accept his doctrine of the 
datum-self or the theory of knowledge which makes personality 
its immediate object. As we have already treated of these 
problems in our critical approach to Professor Brightman’s 
theism, we will not repeat our objections except to remark 
that the unicity and fundamentality of the problem of person- 
ality does not rest on the fact that it is immediately present to 
itself, but on the fact that the mind (which he has identified 
with personality) is a spiritual substance which, alone in the 
created universe, has the faculty of intellectual knowledge. ”° 

Professor Brightman’s “evidence of the nature of personal- 
ity” is twofold. In the first place, the nature of personality 


| makes the existence of God reasonable because the mind, con- 


| stantly inter-related with the world, could net know or be 
| affected by purely material things because it is purely spiritual. 
Yet, because of the constant interaction of mind and world, “it 
‘is reasonable to suppose that the whole world is one kind, and 


that the kind that we experience directly is consciousness. Our 
will meets other will that opposes or works with it; our reason 
meets other reason which explains or baffles it; our experience 
meets other and infinitely larger experience which is its 
source.” The conclusion from these premises is not more than 
could be expected: “Thus the fact of personality points to a 
world beyond our personalities, but essentially of the same 
kind, that is, of thought and action and experience, yet on a 
cosmic scale. To this cosmic experience, in organic relations 
with which our mind stands, we give the name of God.” 

In the second place, the existence of personality makes the 
existence of God reasonable because a personal being could 
not be the effect of an impersonal cause. It cannot be said, as 


* Tbid., pp. 154, 155. 
* Cf. pp. 47 et seq. supra. 
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the impersonalists would have it, that a cause need not re- 
semble its effect. Therefore 


If we start with matter as the ultimately real, personality 
is a miracle in the universe. But if what we call_matter is 
itself a manfestation of cosmic personality, as we have sug- 
gested, the attempt to explain personality it terms of the 
impersonal is seen to be as unnecessary t6 attempt as it is 
impossible to carry out. The absolutely unconscious cannot 
be the metaphysical cause of the conscious... .” 


The conclusion is obvious: “the soul must be produced by a 
conscious principle of some sort that works creatively—and so 
by a God.” ?” 


CRITICISM 


We cannot, as has been remarked above, accept Professor 
Brightman’s fundamental tenet that the self is the only datum, 
nor can we evaluate the importance of personality as he does, 
because the reflexive quality of self-knowledge, as revealed by 
introspection, is the only reasonable doctrine. ** But even if it 
be granted that the mind is the only datum, or, as he writes, 
if personality (i.e., one’s own personality) “is that part of the 
universe which is immediately present to us,” 7° it does not 
follow that ‘fa purely spiritual mind could never know or be 
affected by a purely material thing.” *° The latter claim is part 
of the Cartesian heritage and certainly cannet stand the test 
of reason and introspection. But granting that the mind cannot 
know or be affected by purely material things, granting. as he 
has insisted, that “nothing but the mind is immediate,” ** it 
does not follow that the mind can know other minds, wills or 
reasons. If the mind is imprisoned within its own immediacy 


*° Thid., p. 156. 

7 Toid., p. 157. 

* Cf. pp. 69 et seq., supra. 
The Problem of God, p. 154. 
® Tbid., p. 155. 

* Philosophy of Ideals, p. 13. 
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and is unable to know purely material things, it cannot know 
other minds, the existence of which cannot be manifest except 
by sound, motion or some other alteration of the material uni- 
verse. It cannot be asserted, therefore, that our mind meets 
other mind, that our will meets other will or that our experi- 
ence meets other experience. Committed, as he is, to the Kan- 
tian theory of knowledge, Professor Brightman is forced to 
assert that, because the mind cannot know material things, 
there can be no material things. For his paralyzed mental ap- 
paratus, all is consciousness. *? Reason and experience, how- 
ever, do not bear this out. On the contrary, a study of our 
mental equipment shows that our spiritual faculty knows the 
material thing and through the material object arrives at some 
knowledge of the spiritual. His whole-hearted subscription to 
the Kantian theory, moreover, does not justify the claim that 
the mind knows other minds. According to his principles, it 
can know only itself. The assertion, therefore, that God exists, 
because personality meets a cosmic personality in its relation 
to the world, is an invalid conclusion drawn from premises 
which are entirely arbitrary. 

The mind does not meet will, reason or experience in its in- 
teraction and interchange. On the contrary, will, reason and 
experience are precisely what it does not meet. It encounters 
the material evidence of other wills, reasons and personalities. 
I do not sense my friend’s soul, or will, or personality. I sense 
his face, his voice and the other physical features or acts which 
indicate his spiritual nature. Similarly, we do not meet a cos- 
mic will, or reason, or personality (we refrain from the use 
of the term experience in this connection), ** but we have evi- 
dence of order and purpose in the universe which indicates the 
existence of a cosmic or divine will, intelligence and personal- 
ity. Professor Brightman’s vision of “rationality in the uni- 
verse” is a misstatement with which we have already dealt. ** 
It has been shown that it can be understood only as the effect 


2 The Problem of God, p. 156. 
*% Cf. pp. 33 et seq. supra. 
* Cf. pp. 90 et seq. supra. 
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of the action of a rational creator. Similarly, the will, reason 
and personality (“experience” according to Professor Bright- 
man) which he claims to meet in the universe can be no more 
than the evidence that a deity with intelligence, purpose and 
personality is responsible for the cosmos. The argument based 
on the “evidence of the nature of personality” is a restatement 
of the argument based on the “evidence of rationality in the 
“universe” and deserves no more deference than the latter, for 
both are feeble attempts to present the argument from cosmic 
order. ' 

The argument that the existence of personality cannot be 
accounted for except by the existence of a cause in which per- 
sonality is somehow contained is nothing but a partial appeal 
to the cosmological argument which, as we have already re- 
vealed, has been repudiated by Professor Brightman. The argu- 
ment is valid, for there certainly cannot be an effect which 
exceeds the nature of its cause. But the argument is not con- 
sistent with the principles which Professor Brightman has 
laid down in the prelude to his “evidences” for the existence 
of God. 


THe EvIDENCE OF VALUES 


The existence of values has received a large share of Pro- 
fessor Brightman’s literary attention. ** In man’s experience 
he finds value as immediately present as knowledge. In the 
realization of these values he finds the purpose and justification 
of life. “Life is loved, happiness is sought, suffering is endured 
for the sake of these values.” As the fact of personality demands 
an explanation, so also the existence of values must be ex- 
plained. The world of nature resembles human nature in this 


respect, for all things strive towards ends. “Man strives to-\ 


wards ends which he values; nature strives towards ends, such | 


as the development of law and order, life and mind, which it 
seems to value.” Values and the evident purpose in nature 


* Religious Values; ‘“Neo-Realistic Theories of Value” in Studies in 
Philosophy and Theology, Wilm, ed., deal with the value problem 
exclusively. In all his works there is much attention given to value. 
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‘point to the presence of a purposive power in the universe.” *° 
The power is God. 

In this connection Professor Brightman is quick to admit 
that the strongest argument against the existence of God is 
that which is based on the fact of evil. He places this objection 
in opposition to his argument from value and submits a refuta- 
tion. The belief in purpose in spite of the existence of evil, he 
writes, may be confirmed in six ways; 1. much natural evil is a 
wholesale discipline; 2. moral evil results from the abuse of 
freedom; 3. apparent evil may be the result of our ignorance of 
God’s purpose; 4. delay and suffering is accounted for by the 
conception of a finite God; 5. it is rational to assume that be- 
yond and out of every apparent evil there is a good to be at- 
tained; and 6. the atheist who denies God because of the fact 
of evil can offer no explanation for the fact of good, while the 
theist can explain both good and evil. 


CRITICISM 


The importance which Professor Brightman accredits to the 
value problem can be ascribed in part to his intellectual back- 
ground and to his submission to the Kantian mode in the 
theory of knowledge. The early efforts in his doctoral disserta- 
tion, which was a critique of Ritschl, the years of loyalty to 
Borden Parker Bowne and the latter’s discipleship in the band 
of Hermann Lotze, are elements in Professor Brightman’s 
biography which are still influential in his thought. Nor is it 
surprising that one frustrated by the futilities of a system in 
which “ideas are all we have” and in which only the experience 
of the present moment can be known should be engrossed in 
the apparently practical value of his beliefs. 

It will be no digression to point out in this connection that, 
whatever we may think of Professor Brightman’s “evidence of 
values,” our notion of value is not identical with that which he 


*% Problem of God, pp. 158, 159. 
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has presented, especially in Religious Values. ** The most com- 
mon denominator of all things is not value, but being, which, 
as the object of the intellect, is truth and, as the object of the 
will, is goodness. The intellect first sees being in itself, after 
which it apprehends its own understanding of being and finally 
it grasps the nature of its own appetition of being. This suc- 
cession of acts reveals three successive ideas: being, truth and 
goodness. ** Value, therefore, is not, as Professor Brightman 
would have it, °° whatever is liked, desired or approved in the 
light of our highest ideals, but rather the appreciation of that 
which is recognized as existent. The good may not be valued 
by every man. But the good is always good whether valued by 
man or not. A value depends, therefore, not upon itself, but 
upon the goodness of that which is. 

The consistent tendency, evident in nearly all of Professor 
Brightman’s thought to consider value as distinct from fact, 
is here most noteworthy. The Introduction to Philosophy gives 
instance of this unwarrantable distinction, as Andrew Ban- 
ning has pointed out. *° If we must account for the distinct 
existence of value, as well as for the existence of that which is 
valuable, we must maintain a separate act of God for the 
creation of each and every value. If, however, we will consider 
value as implicit in the essence of a thing, a simple solution 
to the problem will be reached. Indeed, no other solution can 
be reached, for, as Wilbur Urban has written, “there can be no 
existence without value and no value without existence.” * 
Professor Brightman’s repeated attempts to idealize values, 
or to discover in the mind an “experience” which gives objective | 


"Cf. p. 15, et seq. 

* Cf. H. S. Box, The World and God, pp. 129 et seq. 

® Religious Values, p. 15. 

“«“Professor Brightman’s Theory of a Limited God. A Criticism,” 
Harvard Theological Review, p. 166. Cf Introduction to Philosophy, pp. 
127 et seq. 

“Wilbur Urban, “Metaphysics and Values,” in Contemporary Amer- 
ican Philosophy, ed. Montague, Adams, II, 375. 
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stuff and substance to things to render them valuable, ** can- 
not effect a divorce of value and being, since there is value in 
every being and being in every value. Consequently, it is not 
the existence of value, qua value, which demands explanation, 
as he writes, ** but the existence of value, qua existence. The 
latter explanation will leave nothing to be explained, while the 
explanation of value, qua value, will account for only one 
transcendental aspect of the universe. 

The existence of things which are valuable is an indication 
of the existence of a Power Who is responsible for valuable 
things as well as for the appetition of them by creatures. The 
argument seeks a cause for a valuable universe and in its quest 
it is inextricably bound up with the cosmological argument 
which, let us repeat, has no value for Professor Brightman. 

The answers which Professor Brightman makes to the ob- 
jection of the problem of evil are with one exception quite 
reasonable. It is the humble admission of men that the Lord 
loveth whom He chastiseth and that we may glory in our in- 
firmities as a wholesome discipline. We cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that moral evil is the abuse of freedom, that we do not 
and cannot in this life know the purpose of God in every 
divine act, and that God can bring good out of apparent evil. 
But in the light of these considerations we cannot admit the 
necessity of proposing a theory that God is finite, that, besides 
the limitations (according to Professor Brightman’s interpre- 
tation) consequent upon human freedom, there is in His nature 
a Given against which He is always striving, a Given, not of 
His own choice, with which He is always struggling. If we are 
humble enough to admit that we do not know God’s purposes, 
it would be strange self-confidence with which we would pre- 
sume to describe Him as limited. If we do not see the divine 
plan clearly, how can we claim a comprehension of the divine 
nature? More of this strange theory will be investigated later 
when we consider Professor Brightman’s idea of the power of 
God. It will suffice to say here that if the problem of evil be 


“. S. Brightman, Moral Laws, p. 63. 
* Problem of God, p. 158. 
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explained by our ignorance of God’s purpose, by the disciplin- 
ary nature of evil, etc., there is no necessity for saying that 
evil exists and that, for the present, God can do very little 
about it. 


Ture EvipEeNCcE oF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


In the consideration of religious experience as empirical 
evidence of the existence of God, Professor Brightman pro- 
ceeds with moderation. His argument may be expressed as 
follows: 


It is a well known fact that in religious exercises many 
human beings have undergone unique experiences by which 
they have become conscious of God’s presence, power, ap- 
proval, condemnation or guidance. Although it is true that 
religious experience alone cannot well be used as evidence 
for God, taken in connection with our experience as a whole, 
it constitutes additional ground for belief in Him and fur- 
nishes strong empirical confirmation for that belief. 


He will not entertain the suggestion of the skeptic who would 
reject religious experience because it is satisfying, for “if there 
really is a God, then there must be some genuinely desirable 
truths and some satisfying facts in the universe.” ** 


CRITICISM 


Religious experience may be, as Professor Brightman has 
stated, strong empirical confirmation of the belief in the 
existence of God. Before an accurate evaluation of it can be 
had, there must be some distinction made between a reasoning 
process on the subject of religion and an emotional activity, 
religious in character. Both of these might be included under 
the term “religious experience.” The majority of modern re- 
ligious writers outside the Catholic Church present “religious 


“ Problem of God, pp. 160, 161. 
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experience” as an emotional reaction to religious stimuli, “a 
sense of the tremendous,” or “a sense of dependence on the 
universe,” or “confidence in the protection of the laws of 
nature,” or a “stillness,” or “a sense of an abiding presence.” 
These are all of the emotional variety. To test their accuracy 
and reliability, we have reason and reason alone. We must not, 
as Professor Brightman has written, *° overlook “the need of 
appealing to reason to determine whether the Holy Spirit or 
an evil spirit” is at work. Because of its subordination to 
reason, emotional religious experience cannot be more than 
confirmatory of religious belief. If reason be called “religious 
experience,” then religious experience is often constitutive of 
belief, for there could be no reasonable belief without a pre- 
vious motive of reasonable credibility. If reason, therefore, be 
religious experience, let us make the most of it. 

Professor Brightman’s moderate view of religious experience 
which we have just examined is vitiated by the extravagant 
claim which he makes for it in his subsequent volume, The 
Finding of God, in which he remarks that “if we look at the 
history of the race as a whole, it becomes increasingly clear 
that the idea of God is the outgrowth of experience.” *® If he 
meant to include reason in such experience, we submit that it 
would be more forceful to say that the idea of God has been a 
reasonable conclusion. His “religious experience” however, does 
not include reason. Rather is it identified with “any conscious- 
ness of the presence of God.” *” Yet to save the case for re- 
ligious experience, he attempts to include religious argumen- 
tation under religious experience in a reply to critics: 


If religious faith is not founded in experience, what shall 
we do with the so-called proofs of God? The cosmological 
refers to the real world as a whole; the teleological to its 


* Personality and Religion, p. 48. 
* Finding of God, p. 108. 
“ Thid., p. 94. 
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empirical details and adaptations; the value argument to 
our moral, aesthetic and religious experiences. If experience 
is not the basis of faith, then there is no argument for God 
except the ontological argument.... 


Upon this universal experience “specifically religious experi- 
ences shed light” and enable us “to discern the divine value of 
adlite? 2? 

Here it is difficult to determine where religious experience 
begins and other experiences end. While the processes of reason 
are inferred to be religious, there are still “specifically religious 
experiences” with a function of their own, namely, the shed- 
ding of light. Our impression is that the religious experience 
of Professor Brightman is not of the reasonable but of the 
emotional type. Yet he recognizes that unless it be given some- 
thing of a rational character, it must lose the force attributed 
to it by traditional Protestant theology. 

It cannot be denied that there is a “religious experience.” 
It must be remembered, nevertheless, that, as the term is 
usually understood, there can be no intelligent “religious ex- 
perience” which is not preceded by some intellectual concept 
to which it is an effective reaction. The intellectual concept 
cannot be understood unless it be subjected to a reflexive intel- 
lectual examination. The affective reaction, sometimes called 
“religious experience,” cannot be understood unless it be sub- 
mitted to reason. 

Let us leave the subject of religious experience with the ob- 
servation that it is almost inevitable that theology of the 
Protestant stamp should fall back on the frail support of re 
ligious experience as an ultimate authority, for as the rational 
bases for personal interpretation melt in the searching light of 
a divinely-established and authoritative Teacher, some straw 
must be clutched, even the whimsical and emotional “religious 
experience.” 


* Tbid., p. 110. 
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Tue EviIpENcE OF SYSTEMATIC COHERENCE 


On the principle that “no particular fact and no limited set 
of facts is a sufficient foundation for belief in God,” Professor 
Brightman proposes the “evidence of systematic coherence” as 
the standard whereby all other types of evidence are to be 
judged. He writes: 


All facts need to be interpreted, to be seen in their interrela- 
tions. Hence, the best reason for believing in God is that 
acceptance of the proposition that he exists and manifests 
himself in the ongoing of experience leads to the most con- 
nected and coherent view of our experience as a whole... 
reality is one ongoing system, an incessant activity con- 
trolled by rational laws and achieving consciousness and 
value. Such a reality is better understood as the life work 
of a Supreme Person than in any other way. 


Such is Professor Brightman’s high opinion of the “evidence 
of systematic coherence,” that he insists: “Every possible view 
leaves us painfully aware of the limitations of human knowl- 
edge and of the need for further insight; but this view has the 
advantage of pushing thought as far as it can go toward the 
Heh,’ 7° 


CRITICISM 


Coherence has been proposed as Professor Brightman’s ulti- 
mate criterion of truth. °° Now it is presented as the evidence 
by which all other “evidences for God” are to be judged. At 
first glance, it might be thought that “coherence” as employed 
in the “evidences for God” refers to the fact that all things in 
the universe cohere, or stand together, or, in more brief and 
meaningful terms, that there exists an order in the world. It 
is not, however, the ordo mundi which in this case leads us to 
God. Rather it is the acceptance of belief in God which leads 


® Problem of God, pp. 161, 162. 
© Introduction to Philosophy, pp. 58 et seq. 
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to the most coherent view of experience as a whole. The quest 
for God changes to a quest for a coherent view. 

Professor Brightman’s reasoning in this instance is entirely 
inadequate. A coherent view may be claimed by anyone. Such 
a view may be reasonable or unreasonable. But if it be reason- 
able, it is because there exists in the universe a reason for that 
coherence, i.e., there exists in the universe an order which can- 
not be explained except by an intelligent Creator. The evidence 
of a coherent view of the universe will profit little in the quest 
for God. But the evidence which every man must understand 
and admit is the reason for the appreciation of that coherence 
by his mind. That reason is the marvelous order of the world 
of nature. Professor Brightman has called that order “ration- 
ality.” It is rather, as indicated above, the effect of rationality. 
Fie has confused it with “coherence” in the mind. But the co- 
Lerence of the mind’s appreciation is an effect of cosmic order. 
We prefer to find God by that order which none but God could 
ordain, rather than by that which may be one man’s coherence 
and another man’s confusion. 


SUMMARY 


The “evidences for God” are characterized by a faint-hearted 
and apologetic air. The reader cannot overlook the hesitant 
phrases which “make God intellectually possible,” “contribute 
to belief in God,” “confirm belief in God” and “lead to a co- 
herent view.” °! They offer no assurance that the existence of 
God is an ineluctable conclusion of human reason at which any 
man, endowed with ordinary powers, may arrive. The great 
problem of the existence of God cannot be solved by probabil- 
ities, much less by pragmatic encouragement. Man asks for 
more than the will to believe and he will be satisfied with 
nothing less than a reason for the faith which is proposed. 
The reason must be sound and convincing. It must furnish a 
motivation for faith which cannot be ignored by reasonable 
creatures. The reason and motivation necessary for sound faith 


= Problem of God, pp. 150-162, passim. 
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are not to be found in Professor Brightman’s evidences for 
God by anyone unable to examine them with proper distinction 
and interpretation. Professor Brightman is himself none too 
confident about the certainty of his arguments: 


... from a strictly logical standpoint .. . knowledge about 
the real world and God is not absolute, but merely probable. 
It is useless to pretend that science and philosophy can bring 
absolute proof—much less disproof—of God. But, with all 
the limitations of his reason, man can see that faith in a 
personal God has a degree of probability which exceeds 
that of rival theories. ” 


This observation is no contribution to the integrity of that 
theism to the support of which Professor Brightman has given 
so much time and effort. If the net result of his speculation is 
no more than a probability that God exists, his system offers 
considerably less to the truth-seeker than that which is fur- 
nished by the “traditional” theology which he has repudiated 
and attempted to revise. The idea of God which he has at- 
tempted to alter is certainly more satisfactory and, if we may 
employ the term, “coherent,” than the conjectural deity which 
he would substitute for it. 

Rational creatures are not content with less than the truth. 
Their natural appetite for it cannot be argued out of existence 
by an epistemology which denies their ability to attain truth, 
nor can their appetite be satisfied by probability. It will be re- 
membered that in Professor Brightman’s epistemology there 
is no assurance that knowledge of the real world is possible. 
As a substitute he would have us accept a “belief in reason and 
in environment.” His subsequent rejection of the traditional 
idea of God which is based upon knowledge of the real world 
does not come as a surprise. Philosophically predisposed, as he 
is, to disdain a realistic theory of knowledge, he might not be 
expected to entertain the rational and realistic arguments for 
the existence of God which are fundamental to sound theism. 
We offer them in brief, nevertheless, and we beseech the reader 


= Personality and Religion, p. 63. Cf. also ibid., p. 47. 
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to compare them with the “evidences for God” which we have 
just investigated. 

The universe is seen by reason to be possessed of certain 
things which cannot be considered as self-existent and self- 
caused. The fact of motion, or energy, in every being, must be 
explained by the existence of a first mover, or source of energy, 
which has not been moved, or energized by another and which, 
‘itself unmoved, is transcendent to cosmic motion. The fact of 
universal causation, whereby all things have their existence, 
must be explained by the efficient causality of a first cause 
which, itself uncaused, exists outside the cosmic causality for 
which it is responsible. Whether the universe be explained by 
creation or by evolution, motion and energy cannot be ex- 
plained except by the first mover. If the successive production 
of beings in time be called emergence, only efficient causality 
of a first and uncaused cause can explain it. 

The spatial and temporal qualities of existents can be 
summed up in the word “contingency,” a fact which must be 
explained, not by an infinite series of contingent beings but by 
something which necessarily exists, and which exists, not by 
the fiat of another, but by and of itself. The universal gradation 
of beings according to their inherent perfections cannot be 
explained except by the creative power of a being in which 
these perfections exist, either actually or virtually. The cosmic 
order, governed by laws which are universal and intelligent, 
by which non-intellectual beings move and are moved to proper 
and felicitous ends, must be explained by a supreme intelli- 
gence. To that necessary, perfect intelligence, the first mover 
and first cause, we give the name “God.” ** 

It is His design which Professor Brightman has attempted 
to explain by calling it “the rationality of the universe.” It is 
His motion and causality which must account for “the emer- 
gence of novelties.” It is His infinite perfection which must 
account for the existence of values, personality and the joy of 
true religious experience. It is His supreme intelligence which 
renders His rational creatures, made to His image, capable of 


3’ Summa Theologica, I, q. 2, art. 3. 
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understanding the coherent system of the world which He has 
created. He must account for all these universal facts. Reason 
must accept His account, for no other reasonable account can 
be given. 

The development of modern terminology to describe the 
problems of philosophy has not altered the problems. The pro- 
gress of the physical sciences has not delivered the created 
universe from its limitations of contingency, graded perfection 
and subjection to the laws of nature. Things are moved and 
are caused, cause and move, let science say what it will. And 
let modern theists say what they will, the five ways of reason 
for the establishment of the existence of God, crystallized by 
Saint Thomas Aquinas and accepted by the Catholic Church, 
are still complete proofs of God’s existence, for they give a 
reasonable account of the facts of our experience. 


CHAPTER VIIT 


PROFESSOR BRIGHTMAN’S DEFINITION OF Gop 


An eyaluation of Professor Brightman’s “evidences” for the 
existence of God has placed us in a better position to study 
the nature and attributes of the Deity toward which the 
“evidence” leads. Professor Brightman has given several de- 
finitions of God, one of which has already been quoted.* A 
more lengthy description may be revelatory: 


God is a conscious Person of perfect good will. He is the 
source of all value and so is worthy of worship and devotion. 
He is the creator of all other persons and gives them the 
power of free choice. Therefore his purpose controls the out- 
come of the universe. His purpose and his nature must be 
inferred from the way in which experience reveals them, 
namely, as being gradually attained through effort, difficulty 
and suffering. Hence there is in God’s very nature something 
which makes the effort and pain of life necessary. There is 
within him, in addition to his reason and his active creative 
will, a passive element which enters into every one of his 
conscious states, as sensation, instinct and impulse enter 
into ours, and constitutes a problem for him. This element 
we call The Given. The evils of life and the delays in the 
attainment of value, in so far as they come from God and 
not from human freedom, are thus due to his nature, yet 
not wholly to his deliberate choice. His will and reason, act- 
ing on The Given produce the world and achieve value in it. 


This detailed definition has been phrased more concisely as 
follows: “God is a Person supremely conscious, supremely 
valuable, and supremely creative, yet limited both by the free 
choices of other persons and by restrictions within his own 
nature.” ? Another definition with some amendments appears 
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in a later work: “God is an eternal conscious personal Spirit, 
infinite in duration, self-existent, limited only by the eternal 
reason and content of his own personality and, of course, by 
such conditions as he voluntarily imposes upon himself.* To 
round out our understanding of his idea of God, we may add 
that God is also to be understood as “unitary,” * or “the source 
of all being,” ° as “uncreated,” “ultimate” ® and as a creative 
“activity” or “process.” ” We find Him a finite Being, yet in- 
finite, ® perfect, ®° valuable, *° immutable, “ eternal, * and 
patient. ’** Experience reveals Him to Professor Brightman as 
“the controller of experience” ’* but with limited omnipotence’ 
and with a foreknowledge which does not include the free 
choices of His creatures. * | 

It is evident that the definitions and notions recounted in 
the preceding paragraph may be classified as dealing with the 
nature, the attributes and the power of God. In this order we 
intend to treat them, beginning with a study of the nature 
of God according to the ideas which Professor Brightman 
advances. 


Tur NAaTurRE oF Gop AccorDING TO Proressor BRIGHTMAN 


Professor Brightman’s idea of the nature of God, expressed 
as briefly as possible, can be described as follows: “God is a 
personal, ultimate, spiritual, processive and uncreated Creator.” 


® Personality and Religion, p. 97. 

‘Tbid., p. 5D. 

> Introduction to Philosophy, p. 321. 
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To evaluate such a definition, we shall examine its elements 
separately. 

A personal God is the only deity acceptable to personal 
idealism. True to his philosophical lineage, Professor Bright- 
man’s primary theistic aim is to establish a personal God 
beyond all possibility of doubt. This reverent and staunch 
effort we respect. But his notion of personality and the argu- 
ments with which he imputes a personality to God do not 
strengthen the position of theism or merit logical assent. 

A clear statement of Professor Brightman’s position follows: 


To say that God is personal means that he is a conscious 
Being, a unitary Spirit, who knows and wills and feels for- 
ever, with unfailing memory, reason and purpose. In con- 
trast to man he is bound to no particular biological organ- 
ism; he uses the entire physical universe as his body. His 
experience doubtless includes realms of which we have 
not the slightest inkling, but which, if he is a God of 
reason, will not contradict what we know. His knowledge 
includes all that has been and is and all that can be, although 
it need not be supposed that he knows in detail all that will 
be. His creative act can bring into being what did not pre- 
viously exist. *” 


The meaning of a personal God to Professor Brightman is of 
little value unless some proof be brought forward to establish 
that a personal God exists. The proofs, if we may call them such, 
are easily found: “... our will meets other will that opposes 
or works with it; our reason meets other reason which explains 
or baffles it; our experience meets other and infinitely larger 
experience which is its source.” The foregoing might be called 
the proof of experience. Reason, too, is heard: “. . . conscious- 
ness must proceed from a cause which really explains it. A 
cosmic consciousness is the only conceivable source of evolu- 
tion which can be clearly seen to be adequate to the facts.” "8 
And since “To be a God is to be conscious,” 7° “the very exist- 
ence of human beings as conscious persons is a fact that points 


™ Personality and Religion, p. 55. 
* Problem of God, pp. 156, 157. 
* Tbid., p. 120. 
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to a personal God as the author of their being.” ?? Because 
human consciousness is “an emergent, that is a novelty, added 
to what the world was before,” the least difficult way of ac- 
counting for it is the belief that God is personal. ** To put the 
whole matter in a few words, we might state the above as 


| follows: because there are persons, God must be a person. 


CRITICISM 


An analysis of Professor Brightman’s idea of “person” and 
“personality” will help us towards a proper estimation of his 
argument for a personal God. We have already seen *? in our 
study of his view of “mind” that he defines a “person” as a 
self which is capable of reasoning, value experience, ideals and 
reflective self-consciousness. ** Although there are throughout 
his numerous volumes and articles many treatises on the sub- 
ject, we prefer to examine for our present purpose his ex- 
position of personality as contained in his latest work, Person- 
ality and Religion, for we shall find his former writings 
crystallized therein and advanced as prefatory to his argument 
for a personal God. ** 

Beginning with the principle that a man’s personality is his 
conscious experience, he adds that a self is “any actual con- 
scious experience” that a person is a self “who is capable of 
achieving value.” *° But because “some selves achieve their ends 
and enjoy their values thoughtlessly,” a person is described 
more accurately as a self “capable of achieving rational values 
or ideal values.” Professor Brightman accepts the definition of 
Boethius, Substantia individua rationalis naturae, apparently 
as identical with his own, and follows it with some vague al- 
lowances for sub-personal and superhuman selves and persons. 
To the capacities of reason and value which he ascribes to a 


“Is God a Person? p. 40. 

** Personality and Religion, p. 55. 

* Supra, p. 47. 

* Cf. Philosophy of Ideals, p. 5. 

* Personality and Religion, pp. 9 et seq. 
* Tbid., Dold, 16. 
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“person,” he adds the note of “actual conscious experience” ”° 


and reiterates the argument with which we have grown famil- 
iar in the study of his epistemology, that “the self is the 
datum,” that “all facts are first given as facts-for-self.” He 
lays the fact of consciousness as the foundation of all knowl- 
edge and philosophical investigation. 

This notion of “person” and its implications have led Pro- 
fessor Brightman far afield in his search for the personal God. 
It will be noted at the outset that his definition and that of 
Boethius, while they possess some common elements, differ 
widely as a result of the Brightman interpretation of con- 
sciousness. To Professor Brightman, as we have seen, the im- 
portant element in personality is consciousness. Boethius, 
however, does not mention the word, but finds the differenti- 
ating quality of a person in the rational nature. Rationality is 
for the ancient what consciousness is for Professor Brightman. 
Because, moreover, rationality is indispensable to the notion 
of personality and because consciousness may be destroyed 
without necessitating the destruction of the person, Boethius 
seems to have the better of the argument. Animals are con- 
scious, but even Professor Brightman hesitates to call them 
persons *” because they are not rational. 

The positive exposition of the meaning of the Boethian de- 
finition will undoubtedly clear up the confusion occasioned by 
Professor Brightman’s observations and will enable us to see 
how many gaps there are in his argument for the personal God. 

To define a person as an individual substance of a rational 
nature implies a knowledge of substance, rationality, subsist- 
ence and suppositum. A substance is a being with a special 
mode of existence, ie., it exists, or subsists in itself, as a horse, 
or a stone. The particular perfection which substance enjoys 
over accidental beings may be called subsistence, or that ac- 
tuality by which a nature is self-sustaining and independent of 
others in being and operation. Thus a dog exists and acts 
itself, for it is a substance; while the brown of the dog exists 


* Tbid., p. 18. 
* Tbid., pp. 16, 17. 
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as an accident in the animal, not in itself. A suppositum is the 
concretion of subsistence, as the beautiful is the concretion of 
beauty. When these three notes, substance, subsistence and 
suppositum, are predicated of a rational nature, we have the 
definition of a person, for the concept “person” adds to “sup- 
positum” precisely that dignity and excellence derived from an 
intellectual nature. Thus we may define the suppositum as “a 
complete, individual substance subsisting incommunicably,” ** 
while we may define person in the Boethian manner as “an 
individual substance of rational nature.” *° 

The rational nature of which the person is the individual 
substance is the formal constitutive of the person, i.e., it dif- 
ferentiates the person from other substances. Because a man 
is rational, he is a person. Because a snake is irrational, it is 
not a person. Both man and snake, however, are conscious. 
The person enjoys the faculty of intellect by which he can 
transcend the corporeal sphere. *®° Added to the intellect, the 
person has the faculty by which an intelligent being inclines 
to a recognized good, i.e., the will, a blind faculty which fol- 
lows the light of the intellect. ** The person is also conscious, 
i.e., consciousness is enjoyed during a major part of the life 
of a rational being. Consciousness might be called an operation 
of rational being, or one of the activities which may be at- 
tributed to a person. But consciousness cannot be identified 
with personality. It is merely an active phase of it, having for 
its foundation and subject, the person himself. 

The definition of personality, however, does not furnish all 
the data necessary to prove that God is personal, nor can it 
be stated that God is personal, or that God has personality, in 
the same manner that personality is predicated of man. It is 


8% Substantia individua et completa, incommunicabdiliter subsistens. 

” Another definition: Substantia completa, sui juris et alteri incom- 
municabilis. 'The doctrine is well presented in St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Theologica, III, 9. 2. It will be seen that Professor Brightman’s 
statement, ‘To a scholastic, personality means the soul,” is inaccurate. 
Cf. Personality and Religion, p. 138. 

* Summa Theologica, I, q. 78, 1. 

* Toid., I, q. 82, 4 ad 3. 
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clear that more is needed to prove the personality of God from 
the fact that while the individual substance of a rational na- 
ture is not a simple, but a composed being, the Deity must be 
entirely simple. The person, as known to us, is a composition 
of body and soul which together make up the rational nature. 
The body alone would not form a person, nor the soul alone, 
_ for neither is a complete substance, since the person, like any 
other suppositum is composed of matter and form. It must be 
noted that without these elements, the idea of a person as 
described in our definition would be destroyed. The Deity, as 
far as human reason can discern, is void of all such combina- 
tions: without body, for as primary, immobile mover, He could 
not be immobile with a body; without matter and form, for 
only material composites are so constructed; without differ- 
ence of essence and existence, for it is His very Essence to 
exist. He can be classed in no genus of beings, for He is swi 
generis, i.e., He is Being, while all other things have being. He | 
is, finally, entirely simple, free from all division, succession 
and posteriority which would result from composition. *? There 
can be no alternative to this conclusion, unless we are to re- 
linquish the principle that God is the source of all being, as 
Professor Brightman admits, ** for if the source is not simple, 
it is not ultimate; it cannot be first. 

As a consequence of these considerations, the idea of person- 
ality, with its elements of composition, can hardly be predi- 
cated of God, unless it be understood in some other sense. If 
we are to understand personality as a perfection of being 
possessed by mankind, we may attribute personality to God 
by an analogy, as we ascribe the perfection of an effect to its 
cause. ** But no effect of divine causality can receive the per- 
fections of God to enjoy them as they are enjoyed by the Deity, 
for the Deity is the perfection which His creatures share. ** 


hid kG: 3. 

* Introduction to Philosophy, p. 321; Personality and Religion, p. 100. 

* Cf. Box: The World and God, Chapter XXVII. 

* Of. supra, p. 115; Summa Theologica, I, gq. 18, 5; Summa Contra 
Gentiles, Lib. I, cap. 32. 
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The functions of personality, therefore, cannot be predicated 
of God as they are predicated of man. That there is feeling in 
God *° is a preposterous supposition, since God has no body 
with which to feel. *” We can not say that God has intellect and 
will, but only that God is intellect and will, since God does 
not participate in any of these perfections. Were there such a 
divine participation, there would necessarily be a more perfect 
source of the perfections shared. Thus God would be no God 
at all. °° While the intellect and will of man are powers shared 
by grace of God’s beneficence, the divine intellect and divine 
will are essential perfections identical with the entirely simple 
nature of God. *° 

Hence we may call God a Person because the perfection of 
His creatures may be attributed to Him analogously to in- 
dicate that it is possessed by the Deity not as by creatures, 
but in a more excellent and eminent way, as befits the Source 
of all. *° Similarly, we may predicate all other perfections of 
God, for as the Source of all being, He is the perfection of all 
being. Consequently, all the perfections which the mind dis- 
cerns in creatures must be ascribed to Him, or attempts to ex- 
plain their existence must be abandoned. ** 

The other elements in Professor Brightman’s idea of the na- 


*° Cf. Personality and Religion, p. 55. 

The pantheistic inferences which may be drawn from Professor 
Brightman’s statement that God uses the world as His Body [ibid.] 
hardly need our attention here. It will be sufficient to say that if the 
world be the body of God, Professor Brightman’s personalitic theses 
fall en masse, and we must needs begin our criticism from an entirely 
different point of view. 

* Summa Contra Gentiles, Lib. I, cap. 45; Summa Theologica, I, q. 
(GED Pe 

*° Summa Theologica, I, q. 14, q. 19. 

*“ Cf. ibid., I, q. 29,3; De Potentia, q. 9, 3. 

“Cf. Summa Theologica, I, q. 4; q. 2, 3; q. 44, 1. The personality of 
God may be included under His attributes, and more properly so, for 
we have argued to His personality from our knowledge of the per- 
sonalities of His creatures. Since, however, Professor Brightman sees 
personality as the very nature of God, we have treated it as it appears 
in his synthesis. 
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ture of God may be dealt with briefly. God is unitary, as may 
be demonstrated from His utter simplicity, from the infinity 
of His perfections which precludes the possibility of other 
beings equal to Him, and from the unitary order of the uni- 
verse. *? He is ultimate, unless we are to seek the explanation 
of existence in an infinite series of sources—a quest with 
failure assured from the outset. ** If He is the Creator, He 
cannot be but uncreated, for, if created, He could not be the 
efficient, exemplary and final cause of all things ** as reason 
demonstrates Him to be. 


Proressor BRIGHTMAN’S IDEA OF THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


The latest work from Professor Brightman’s pen, Personal- 
ity and Religion, contains a searching examination of the at- 
tributes of God with special insistence on His “finite-infinite” 
character and certain implications in reference to divine per- 
fection, eternity and immutability. 


There is no doubt about the existence of the infinite: 


To say that God is infinite is to call him boundless, unbegun 
and unending, subject to no limits save those of his own 
being. The Infinite is eternally Self-Existent. That there 
must be something infinite in this sense follows from the 
fact that anything whatever is; for an absolute and spon- 
taneous beginning of anything whatever out of nothing is 
incredible and irrational. 


Infinity is immediately linked with eternity: “There must be 
something eternal, which is therefore self-sufficient. This is 
true whether the eternal is or is not a God.” It is conceded that 
an eternal infinite Deity is not the only logical possibility: “It 
is conceivable that, in addition to God and all that depends 
on him, there might be something else in the universe equally 
eternal, against which God is contending as against a foreign 


 Thid., q. 12, 3. 
*Tbids gd. 2.03: 
“ Toid., q. 44, totum. 
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power.” But a dualistic infinite raises too many questions 
about God. The belief that there is a personal infinite God 
may be expressed as follows: 


If there is impersonal matter, it is supposed to have been 
created by the infinite Person, who alone endures eternally. 
His existence is caused by nothing beyond himself. He alone 
is the cause of all created being. His is the unitary ground 
of all cosmic order and interaction. His being is inexhaust- 
ible. 


To Professor Brightman’s mind there can be no choice in the 
matter. The rational mind, he insists, must infer the existence 
of something which has existed forever, or else “that this is a 
universe so nonsensical and chaotic that all thought about 
reality is impossible or at least futile and self-defeating.” He 
sees the futility of trying to apply “the definitions and impli- 
cations” of mathematical infinity to “the one and only really 
infinite Being.” He concludes that the truth and value of 
divine infinity cannot be questioned, nor does he question it 
when he calls God finite because of a limitation “within God.” 

There are certain restrictions, nevertheless, which must be 
appended to the idea of the infinite which Professor Bright- 


man proposes. He would have us heed the warning, born of 


Plato’s insight, against regarding the infinte as utterly un- 


| limited. With the acceptance of Spinoza’s principle that “all 


determination is negation,” he states: 


A real infinite must be definite; although the word means 
‘boundless,’ a real infinite must have bounds. To say that 
the real God is infinite, then, means that he is the self-exist- 
ent source of all being; but it also means that he contains 
and recognizes limitations. If he didn’t, he would be form- 
less, meaningless, lawless chaos—a Greek infinite instead 
of a religious infinite. * 


Following his discussion of the infinite, there comes a simi- 
lar treatment of the perfection of God. The concept of infinity 


* Personality and Religion, pp. 72-76. 
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is relatively late, he asserts, in comparison to the concept of 
the goodness of God, Who “is, by definition, the ens perfectis- 
simum, the most perfect being.” The source of our idea of 
perfection, he continues, is our best desires, but because he sees 
the objection that there is no necessity governing the fulfill- 
ment of our desires, he is obliged to make a rational search for 
perfection and its possibility. *° 

In answer to the questions, “Is there a perfect Person?” and 
“In what sense can perfection be real?” he submits the infor- 
mation that perfection means “completion” in the etymological 
sense. But he cannot apply perfection, thus understood, to God 
for 


Whatever may be the logical merits of the idea of a com- 
pleted infinite, the evidence that God has completed or ever 
will complete all that he can purpose and imagine is so 
slight that the actual importance of the idea of a completed 


perfection in God is negligible. . . . Experience points to a 
God whose eternal activity must, in the nature of the case, 
never find its end... . Experience and reason concur in re- 


jecting the idea of a static and completed perfection. 


The answer to the question “Is there a perfect person?” fol- 
lows: 


There is no perfected person whose being is completed and 
whose perfection is finished; but there may be a person 
whose will is unfailingly good and whose task is eternal 
and inexhaustible. Such a person would be divine; his per- 
fection would not be an infinite completeness but an infinite 
perfectibility. He would be an eternal, imaginative, creative 
artist, forever producing new dramas, new poems, new 
architecture, without ever exhausting his powers. He would 
be such a God as is revealed in evolution—a God of eternal 
active change, yet a God of unchanging laws and principles. 
He would be a living God, an inexhaustible creative pro- 
cess. “7 


From these lengthy quotations, one has sufficient grasp of Pro- 


ee OU... Don 1S: 
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fessor Brightman’s notion of divine attributes to proceed with 
a criticism. 


CRITICISM 


The first point of criticism of the foregoing attributes will 
be that the conception of perfection and infinity are confused 
and inaccurate. Perfection does, indeed, mean “completion” or 
“totaliter factum.” It is a poor word, connoting the labor of 
human hands and the temporal elements which must be calcu- 
lated in the production of any manufactured thing. But it is 
the best word available to describe One Who is not made but 
Who possesses eternally all the good, noble, perfect things 
which the mind can conceive or recognize. It connotes, as well, 
the end of a task and the restful satisfaction of a mortal maker 
who may, on completion of his job, take the reward of ease or 
turn to another occupation. But “perfection” cannot—nor can 
any other word—give an adequate picture of One Whose life is 
not an eternal series of successive activities, but an eternal 
Existence, without past or present or future, an eternal Act 
in which is comprised all activity and energy, all achievement 
and fruition, without antecedent or consequent, without arsis 
or thesis, without beginning or end. Perfection is a poor word 
at best, but it admits of a better understanding than that 
which has been revealed in the speculations of Professor 
Brightman. 

Some of the Greeks, the Pythagoreans and Leucippus, be- 
cause of their contention that the first principle was material, 
did not describe it as best and most perfect. A material prin- 
ciple, as they understood it, is always in potency to receive a 
form, and hence is an imperfect principle. But a principle 
which is first in the order of efficient causality, responsible for 
the being of all things, as well as for the being of every per- 
fection, real or possible, which things can possess, and for the 
actuality whereby all things are actuated, must possess in it- 
self all these perfections and all this actuality. God, as the 
Principle of being, supremely actual, capable of receiving 
nothing from any other being, is therefore, most perfect. There 
is no place for imperfection in Him Who has no potentialities 
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to be realized; He is utterly independent of all increment of 
perfection. He could not improve, for there could exist no 
actuality which might realize His potentialities for improve- 
ment. All actuality is contained in His divine Essence. All 
perfection must be His Own. This conclusion need not suggest 
a formless mass. It need not confuse the grace of the antelope 
_ with the majesty of the sea, for God does not possess these per- 
fections as His creatures do. While man has humanity, God is 
divinity. While the orchid possesses beauty, God is beauty. The 
perfections of creatures might be described as existing in God 
as the beauty of a composition might exist in the musician, 
i.e., in a more superior manner. Whatever objections may be 
brought against this conclusion that God is utterly perfect, it 
must be tenaciously maintained that in Him are all the per- 
fections and nobilities realized or to be realized if any ex- 
planation of their existence or possible existence is to be 
reached. There is no other solution to the problem of perfec- 
tion. *8 

Perfectibility, the interpretation of divine perfection which 
Professor Brightman offers, is by no means a synonym for per- 
fection, as he would have us believe. *® If the two terms were 
synonymous, the idea of perfection must be changed before we 
can apply it to God. Perfectibility implies the potential pos- 
session of a perfection. If God were subject to such a potential- 
ity, He would necessarily be forced to accept the perfection 
from some being other than Himself. The other and more 
perfect being would consequently be first and ultimate in this 
formal circumstances and the very idea of the Godhead would 
be destroyed. Professor Brightman’s disregard of the force of 
this argument is rather amazing. Repeatedly *° (and in spite of 
the obvious absurdity of the hypothesis and its inescapable 
denial of the ultimate position which God must occupy, if we 
are to admit His existence at all), this notion of perfectibility, 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 4. 

“” Problem of God, p. 183; Finding of God, p. 181. 

* Problem of God, pp. 130, 183; Finding of God, pp. 131, 182, 183; 
Personality and Religion, pp. 79 et seq. 
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process, achievement or ceaseless ongoing intrudes itself into 
his writings. As a consequence, his theory of a finite God does 
not appear as a surprise. 

The statements made by Professor Brightman concerning 
the infinity of God can be disposed of in like manner. His 
thesis is that the idea of divine infinity is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory to religious belief honesty and rationally maintained, 
while the idea of the finite God fulfills our reiigious need. *'' He 
admits the necessity of an infinite God in a later work. *? But 
this concession is not without contradictory reservations 
which, although submitted in an apparent attempt to preserve 
some semblance of logic while clinging to his finite God, 
amount to a complete denial of infinity. 

The source of his difficulty lies in the false notion of infinity 
which is revealed in Personality and Religion; ** he confuses 
the material infinity, conceived by the ancients as a lawless, 
chaotic mass, with the formal infinity which must be one of 
the attributes of the most perfect Being. Because of this mis- 
understanding, it is the claim of Professor Brightman that, 
“The real infinite must be definite; although the word means 
‘boundless,’ a real infinite must have bounds.” Yet the follow- 
ing statement belies this, in spite of its final clause, “To say 
that the real God is infinite, then, means that he is the self- 
existent source of all being; but it also means that he contains 
and recognizes limitations.” °* The reason for the limitations 
is then indicated, “If he didn’t [i.e., contain and recognize 
limitations], he would be formless, meaningless, lawless. chaos 
—a Greek infinite instead of a religious infinite.” °° 

Apparently, Professor Brightman tries by means of the fore- 
going argumentation to give some logical support to the theory 
of a limited God to which he has arrived. He tries to support 
aprioristically a conclusion which he achieved by the a pos- 


* Finding of God, pp. 120, 121. 

” Personality and Religion, pp. 72, 73. 
* pp. 72 et seq. 

"* EDI. Dp. 1; 10. 
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teriori route. We shall examine his induction in a later place. 
Here, however, we propose to test the validity of his argu- 
ments by a proper description of infinity. 

Infinity, as it might be imagined in a material thing, con- 
notes the indetermination of the thing by any form. An unde- 
termined matter would be an indeterminate mass. The ma- 
terial principle, which the ancient Greeks considered to be 
the first and infinite principle, was to their understanding a 
material infinity, an entirely potential mass awaiting deter- 
mination by various forms. Such a concept included, as is 
obvious, many qualities of imperfection and chaos. It is clear 
that no material body could be infinite, since its configurations, 
motions and other accidents would necessarily be influences of 
determination. While matter is thus terminated by substantial 
and accidental forms, form is likewise deprived of infinity be- 
cause it is limited by the matter into which it is received. In 
other words, the potentiality of matter is made finite by the 
actuality of a limited form, while the actuality of the form 
is confined by the matter which it actuates. The principle of 
being, on the contrary, the Creator of other beings, the Deity 
is not composed of matter and form. Free from all composition, 
it cannot be said that any element of Him needs another ele- 
ment in order to subsist. It is His nature to exist. He is self- 
existent. It is His nature to subsist. He is self-subsistent. He 
is not a form determining matter, nor is He matter determined 
by form. There is no potentiality in Him, nor actuality search- 
ing for potentiality. He is self-sufficient Act. Since, therefore, 
He is First, the Principle, self-sufficient in Being, independent 
in every respect, it is the inescapable conclusion that He is 
infinite. His infinity is the logical expression of the fact of His 
self-sufficiency. Professor Brightman’s finite-infinite theory is 
the result of an insufficient understanding of that fact. * 

Let the objection be urged that God is not any other being, 
but only Himself. The distinction implied by this self-identity 
is a principle of limitation. Consequently it may be argued that 
God cannot be infinite. To this, and to any other objections 


* Cf. Summa Theologica, I, q. 7. 
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which may arise from Professor Brightman’s attempt to in- 
validate the infinity of God, we may reply, with St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that the very cause of the distinction between God 
and His creatures in His self-subsistence, a term synonymous 
with His infinity. *’ 

The principle of self-existence is also the principle by which 
the immutability of God can be demonstrated. Self-existence 
implies complete actuality, or a state of pure act without any 
admixture of potentiality. A change, on the contrary, means 
the realization of potency, the reception of something new and 
the loss of something old. God, the principle of all things, needs 
nothing. And who shall add to Him, or subtract from Him, 
the self-existent source of all being? Immutability, Professor 
Brightman’s suggestions °* to the contrary notwithstanding, 
is a necessary deduction from self-existence. If divine self- 
existence be admitted, so also must immutability. °° As eternity 
is implied by immutability, God must also be eternal. 

The notion of eternity, in which Professor Brightman sees 
“something of sublime humbug,” is inconceivable to him and 
inadequate as an explanation of the time-order, °° although he 
is ready to concede that “there must be something eternal... 
whether the eternal is or is not God.” ** Willing to concede the 
notion of eternity with the reservation that it is not absolutely 
timeless, *? he urges that the cosmic universality of change 
must argue to a God of “eternal active change,” that creation 
in time must indicate that there is time in God, * that the 
coming of Christ was a sign of the use and value of temporal 
delay and advance by divine purpose. In short, because God 
acts in time, there must be time in God. * 

This theory has its origin in a misconception of eternity. The 


* Tbid., I, q. 7, 1, ad 3um. 
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human mind grasps the meaning of simple things through its 
knowledge of compound things. Consequently, if one is to 
understand the significance of the term “eternity,” one must 
first understand the meaning of “time.” Time is the measure 
of “before” and “after” in movement. The succession insepar- 
able from movement forces the apprehension of time upon the 
- mind which cannot escape a recognition of “before and after,” 
nor avoid the measuring of movement as a result of that recog- 
nition. There results in the mind the idea of time. Likewise the 
appprehension of the uniformity of that which exists outside 
of time is the apprehension of the idea of eternity. Professor 
Brightman appears to concur in this reasoning when he speaks 
of the trilateral and tri-angular eternity of the triangle. ® 
What is measured by time is defined by succession, by begin- 
ning and end. Whatever is immutable, having neither beginning 
nor end, neither change nor succession, cannot be measured 
by time. With neither “before” nor “after,” the Deity is time- 
less. He is not merely eternal, but since He is His own uniform 
being (self-existent), He is His own duration and, consequent- 
ly, His own Eternity. °° 

The fact of time cannot necessarily argue to the existence of 
time in God. Time can be understood only as a concomitant of 
temporary things, as the measure of movement of temporal 
things, the existence and movement of which argue to a first 
Mover, unmoved and immutable and eternal. 

In summation of Professor Brightman’s notion concerning 
the attributes of God, we may say that he has mistaken the 
state of perfection, infinity, immutability and eternity of God 
for a state of inertia. Although it is reasonable to charge that 
temporal things would be static and stagnant unless changed 
and perfected in the course of time, the charge rests on the 
fact that in temporal things there is potentiality for change 
and perfection. In the case of God, on the contrary, there is no 
potentiality. It must be concluded from the fact that He is the 
self-existent source of all being that He is pure Act, unlimited 


“Lb. Dp. 126. 
© Summa Theologica, I, q. 10, 1-2. 
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by potentiality. Only He is eternal and immutable, only He is 
perfect and infinite in the ineffable self-sufficicieney of divine 
Being. 


PROFESSOR BRIGHTMAN’S IDEA OF THE POWER OF Gop 


In a study of God, we must determine, first of all, His exist- 
_ ence, secondly, His nature and attributes, and thirdly, the 
power responsible for His functions and operations. We have 
examined Professor Brightman’s argument for the existence of 
God and certain corrections have been suggested. We have 
studied, as well, his idea of the nature and attributes of God 
and have pointed out the instances where, it would seem, he 
has erred. There remains a last and distinctive feature of his 
theism which we shall consider in the following pages: the 
theory of a limited God, ie., the hypothesis that God contains 
certain limitations within His nature. 

It may be thought that the matter of the limited nature of 
God should more properly have been treated above in the ex- 
amination of the nature and attributes of the Deity. We sub- 
mit, however, that it will be more proper to deal with Profes- 
sor Brightman’s startling hypothesis in connection with the 
power of God, for, as shall be demonstrated from his own 
writings, he himself has arrived at the conclusion that divine 
nature is limited as a result of a study of the apparently 
limited power of God. In man and in the cosmos he discerns a 
ceaseless struggle, or ongoing, or nisus which he prefers to 
explain by the theory that God, too, struggles, suffers, pro- 
gresses and goes on to a better state of being. Although, as we 
have reported above, ®’ he has made some attempt at logical 
deduction in his argumentation, all the arguments which he 
has directed toward the establishment of this peculiar theory 
may be reduced to the problem of evil and imperfection in the 
world and man. There is evil and imperfection in the world. 
But, if God were all powerful, He would assuredly, not have 
permitted them to exist. Is must be concluded therefore that 


* Supra, p. 130. 
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God is not omnipotent, i.e., God’s power is limited, and this 
limitation of power must derive from a limitation in His 
nature. 

It is preferable, in order to give a fair account of Professor 
Brightman’s arguments, to let him speak for himself. In his 
latest book, Personality and Religion, which we may accept as 
the more complete development of his theory to date, we read: 


... We are thus finite beings, whose wills are limited by 
what is given to them; yet we are also in some ways cap- 
able of the infinite. Not only can we grasp the meaning of 
the mathematical infinite, but we can also think of eternal 
and self-sufficient being. Our own spirit with its active 
passive nature is also finite-infinite. Now, the faith with 
which religious idealism confronts experience suggests that 
the small segment of the universe which we call ourselves 
is truly a sample of what the whole universe is. Let us sup- 
pose that, as we are personal spirits, so the universe is a 
society of personal spirits; as we are active will, so every 
spirit is active will. As we discover reason, so there is 
reason everywhere. As we find problems and opportunities, 
obstacles and instruments, in our sense experiences, so uni- 
versal spirit finds analogous obstacles and opportunities. 


Professor Brightman admits that God and His world are not a 
mere replica of human experience and that He must have 
powers and properties which man cannot even conceive, yet, 
he continues: 


All that we can think or imagine about God is based on our 
experience, and there is no definite reason for supposing 
that any of God’s unknown attributes are anything other 
than forms of conscious experience. Creative activity, com- 
plete and unerring reason, and a content of experience which 
includes the whole range of divine sensation—all suffering, 
all obstacles to reascn and purpose: such would be the 
structure of God’s experience if it bears any analogy to 
man’s. © 


* Personality and Religion, pp. 83, 84. 
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Here let us interrupt Professor Brightman and delay the pre- 
sentation of his conclusion to point out that if “the cause of 
religion and the cause of reason stand or fall together,” some- 
thing more hardy than “the faith with which religious idealism 
confronts experience” must be employed in the process of 
establishing the nature of God. “Traditional theology,” if we 
may so name the theology of the Catholic Church, does not 
base its teaching on the existence, attributes and power of 
God upon faith, but upon reason. If we have read Professor 
Brightman aright in his plea for reason, *° we do not take 
an unfair advantage of him when we demand that he, too, base 
his claims on reason and reason alone. We must insist, as well, 
that we are not dealing here with anything which “the faith 
of religious idealism” may “suggest.” The only suggestions 
which can be admitted in our present investigation are those 
offered irresistibly by objective evidence and the laws of logic. 
The observations which we have made with reference to Pro- 
fessor Brightman’s “experience” and “consciousness” “° reveal 
many reasons for supposing that “God’s unknown attributes” 
are, indeed, something “other than forms of conscious experi- 
ence,” if the two terms are capable of rational meaning. 
Finally, we contend that the “structure [?] of God’s experi- 
ence” need not bear such an analogy to man’s that He must be 
considered similar in nature, operation and power to His 
mortal creature. If there is analogy between the nature of God 
and the nature of man, it is an analogy of proportionality. ** 
Professor Brightman applies the notions of nature, reason, 
purpose, and struggle to God and to man, not in any analogous 
sense, but in a univocal sense, i.e., they have the same significa- 
tion in God as in man. This is an error of ages past, which has 


“Cf. Supra, pp. 1 et seq. 
” Of. Supra, pp. 32 et seq. and 50 et seq. 
™ De Veritate, q. 23, art. 7, ad 9. 
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appeared often since in idealistic and homocentric religious 


thought. ” 
Now we are prepared to evaluate Professor Brightman’s 
conclusions drawn from the “suggestions of idealistic faith.” 


He writes: 


Then his [God’s] creative will would always act under the 
conditions which are presented by the passive factors in his 
experience, namely, the given unchanging principles of 
reason, and the given external facts of divine sensation. 
Thus emerges the paradoxical truth that, though God is in- 
finite, his will is finite, being limited by that in him which 
is not will. ™ 


Let it be noted that the conclusion that God is finite is drawn 
from the premises that human nature and the cosmic nature 
give evidence of finitude. 

A single argument thus constructed may not be sufficient 
witness that Professor Brightman’s thesis depends ultimately 
on the limitations of the created world. Let us read, therefore, 
from other passages: 


We have already shown the active-passive structure of 
human experience; we have seen that it contains the possi- 
bility of great value, but that value has to be realized under 
difficulties and against obstacles which are certainly not of 
man’s choosing, and would seem not to be of God’s choos- 
ing ... purposeless and futile waste, pain... such as a 
wise and good God would not voluntarily create. Hence he 
who would learn his lesson from experience would be likely 
to avow faith.in a God who is suffering and struggling, not 
merely on account of human sin, but on account of cosmic 
problems and obstacles which he did not choose, but found 
in his eternal experience and controlled. ... God is strong, 
but tragic; suffers, but conquers; meets obstacles, but con- 
trols himself and them. ™ 


“Cf. T. J. Holland, The Personality of God According to Professor 
Brightman, pp. 9 et seq. 

*® Personality and Religion, p. 84. 

* Tbid., pp. 938, 94. 
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... there have been and are many who find in the idea of 
a finite God not only insight into the grounds for the appar- 
ent futility and evil of much of the cosmic process, but also 
new confidence in the goodness of God and new reasons for 
the struggle, the delay, and the unconquerable tenacity of 
divine purpose. ” 


An examination of the “four main types of evidence” which 
are urged in The Problem of God * for the establishment of a 
finite God will bear out the assertion that the entire argument 
rests ultimately on the appearance of evil and struggle in the 
world. In the same work, the chapter on “Divine Dignity and 
Human Suffering” (Chapter VII) reveals the same fact. The 
Finding of God, written after the criticism which followed the 
appearance of The Problem of God, brings forward no new 
evidence, as a detailed reading will show, although it ampli- 
fies the notion of the “Given,” a kind of blind-spot upon the 
nature of the Deity in which His limitations are alleged to be 
contained. Beneath all the argumentation is the insistence that 
“a God of love would not voluntarily cause needless pain or 
injustice.” 7” Always there is the attempt to answer the wail of 
“honest despair in the presence of the actual evils and prob- 
lems of life.” *® Directly, therefore, Professor Brightman’s case 
is not against the perfect nature of God, but against the 
omnipotence of God. 

The evidence which he brings forth from a study of creation 
proves, he maintains, that God is not omnipotent. If God, then, 
is finite in power, He must be finite in nature, since He cer- 
tainly would not refuse to do what He could for the world, if 
He could. In a word, He is not omnipotent, because it is not 
His nature to be omnipotent, or the limitations of God’s power 
are to be found in His nature, in which they are “given.” 


* Tbid., pp. 116, 117. 

% The Problem of God, pp. 126-127. 
™ Finding of God, p. 185. 

*% Is God a Person? p. 65. 
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The “Given” has been defined by Professor Brightman as 
follows: 


There is within him [God], in addition to his reason and 
his active creative will, a passive element which enters into 
every one of his conscious states, as sensation, instinct, and 
impulse enter into ours, and constitutes a problem for him. 
This element we have called The Given. The evits of life 
and the delays in the attainment of value, in so far as they 
come from God and not from human freedom, are thus due 
to his nature, yet not wholly to his deliberate choice. His 
will and reason acting on The Given produce the world and 
achieve value in it.” 


The existence of the “Given” is proved, he writes, “by the fact 
of evil in the world” which cannot be entirely imputed to 
man, *° as well as from the “difficulties under which the divine 
will evidently labors in expressing perfection in the world.” ** 
The solution to the problem of human freedom of both God 
and man must be sought in the “rich realm of The Given.” *? 
The “Given” is not another God, for dualism of the deity raises 
too many difficulties, but, if the “Given” be admitted, there 
would be “a duality of process in God.” It is “irrational, in 
the sense of being given to reason as a datum and not derived 
from rational premises or purposes.” ®* It is conscious, for “it 
is the conscious experience of God. It is complex .. . it stands 
for the entire uncreated and eternal nature of God. ... It 
enters as a partially distorting and delaying factor into every 
creative act of God. Time also is an aspect of the complex 
Given.” It is “eternal” and, therefore, “uncreated.” It is “in- 
ternal to God,” its shadow limiting God eternally. It is “con- 
trolled” by God, i.e., it is “patiently faced by the divine good- 
ness and out of them all God brings meaning.” ** This view, Pro- 


® Problem of God, p. 118. 

* 1 Oia D. 120; 

* Toid.; p. 12T. 

* T0td:, De Looe 

8 Ybid., pp. 183, 185. 

* Finding of God, pp. 174-177. 
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fessor Brightman avers, is an “open-eyed and honest” view of 
the goodness of God. *° 


CRITICISM 


A study of the power of God will not be precise unless there 
is a distinction made between the divine operation considered 
as purely immanent, ie., as taking place entirely within the 
agent, and divine operation considered as transient, i.e., as the 
principle of an external effect. °° Under the former considera- 
tion will be the intellection and volition of God, which take 
place within the divine nature. In the latter consideration, the 
power, or potency, of God over creatures is treated. 

A proper understanding of divine intellection, by which God 
comprehends Himself perfectly and knows all other things in 
Himself as effects in their cause, even to the most minute de- 
tails, will lead to the unavoidable conclusion that His knowl- 
edge extends also to future contingencies. The future in time 
is eternally present to God Who knows all things real and pos- 
sible to Himself and to creatures for He is their intelligent 
Cause. To attribute less knowledge to Him would be tantam- 
ount to the admission that His causality is blind. Professor 
Brightman’s denial of divine fore-knowledge is evidently the 
result of an incomplete study of the absolute primacy of God 
in the universal realm of being. *’ His inability to harmonize 
the evident freedom of human will with the infallible fore- 
knowledge of God need not force him to deny either fact. The 


*'The appearance of the “Given” occasioned a storm of criticism from 
many quarters. Professor Brightman’s most substantial reply appeared 
in the notion of the “Given” contained in The Finding of God. He has 
not, however, replied to the sober evaluation offered by Albert C. 
Knudson in The Doctrine of God nor has he anticipated the objections 
raised in Andrew Banning’s article, “Professor Brightman’s Theory of 
a Limited God,” loc. cit., in any manner which might solve their 
difficulties. 

° Summa Theologica, q. 14, in principio. 

* Of. Ibid., I, q. 14: Finding of God, pp. 132, 186. 
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denial of the latter is inconsistent with his humble admission 
that the mystery of God is baffling to human reason. ** 

A proper understanding of divine volition (will) comprises 
the volitional communication of divine goodness to creatures. 
The divine will is the cause of all things. It cannot be changed, 
but is rather fulfilled by creatures, because volition in con- 
comitance with knowledge and the plenitude of knowledge 
which accompanies divine act cannot be increased or dimin- 
ished. God’s will is supreme, unfailing and immutable, and it 
imposes necessity or contingency upon things as He sees fit. 
God cannot will anything contrary to His own goodness, such 
as moral evil, for such volition would imply a contradiction 
in the Deity. But, as punishment may be included in His will 
for justice and corruption may be included in His will for 
cosmic order, the evil of natural defect is not incompatible 
with His supreme goodness. *° 

Divine power, distinguished from intellection and volition, 
is the principle of external effects. Power may be passive or 
active. In some beings both powers are present. God is the 
supremely active principle. In Him there can be no passive 
power, for while He has everything and consequently is not 
capable of receiving anything, His immutability includes in- 
finite impassibility. His active power is commensurate with 
His actuality. Infinite in existence, He is infinite in actuality. 
Consequently, as His essence, by which He exists and acts, is 
infinite, the power of God cannot be less than infinite. He is 
omnipotent because His power embraces all acts which are not 
absolutely impossible. He is not absolutely bound to the deeds 
which He has chosen, nor can it be said that He could not 
create better things, or, as St. Paul °° writes: “God is able to 
do all things more abundantly than we desire or understand.”®* 

In the light of these conclusions, all of which are drawn 
necessarily from the principle that God is the self-existent 


* Finding of God, Chapter VII. 

° Summa Theologica, I, q. 19. 

° Bph. iii, 20. 

* Cf. Summa Theologica, I, q. 25. 
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source of all being (a principle which Professor Brightman 
has admitted in numerous places), Professor Brightman’s 
hypotheses of the finite, suffering God with the Given are re- 
vealed as entirely unwarranted and extremely unreasonable. 
To argue that God has an active-passive nature because such a 
nature is experienced in mankind is to imply that we have had 
as much experience of divinity as we have had of humanity, a 
claim which has no foundation in fact. °? To argue that human 
nature is finite-infinite because it can grasp the significance of 
mathematical infinity is to identify the human mind with the 
objectivity which it understands, ** which is clearly at variance 
with Professor Brightman’s admission that knowing is not 
the known. ** To conclude from the two foregoing suppositions 
that God is finite-infinite, that He struggles because we 
struggle, that He has problems because we have problems, is a 
brand of anthromorphism which has little of sound reason to 
commend it. 

To invoke conscious experience * as proof that God is 
limited by human characteristics is to imply that God’s in- 
tellect is subject to the physical instruments which are utilized 
in the processes of human knowledge. It is startling to find an 
insinuation that God has for an eternity of divine life groped 
through the darkness of existence with an understanding no 
different from our own, that with all the tedious steps which 
must be made by men in the pursuit of knowledge, He has 
studied the multitude of beings which He Himself has made. A 
similar absurdity may be discerned in the imputation of sense- 
knowledge to God. Unless there be some proof that God has 
senses, that there is physical stimulus and reaction in His 
nature, there is no warrant for speaking of “the given external 
facts of divine sensation.” °* While it is not uncommon to 
refer to divine intellect as “divine reason,” it must be clearly 
borne in mind that this usage is merely analogous, that God’s 


" Cf. Personality and Religion, p. 83. 

8 Toid. 

* Of. “The Self, Given and Implied,” p. 264. 
* Cf. Personality and Religion, p. 84. 
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knowledge is not discursive, °’ for He sees and knows all 
things in Himself as their cause. His intellect needs no sense 
organ to grope and peer. Human knowledge, because it is de- 
pendent on the senses, has periods of unawareness. God’s 
knowledge, containing all existence in itself simultaneously, 
is ever active. Nothing is unknown to Him, nor does He 
“struggle” to learn. With what, indeed, would He struggle? 

To call God infinite, according to Professor Brightman’s 
suggestions, would be to say that God is responsible for all 
the evil in the world and does not care about its consequential 
pain and suffering.°* To explain such a mystery we must, 
therefore, say that God is finite and that the evil originates in 
the Given. His argument may be framed in a dilemma: Deny 
the Given and blame all evil on God; or accept a finite God 
and the Given as the cause of evil. 

To escape the dilemma it must be shown that God is not 
responsible for the all apparent evils of life. The necessity for 
a Given would then no longer exist. To evaluate Professor 
Brightman’s theory, it should be shown that the proposed 
Given is destructive of the God Whom he attempts to exonerate 
from blame for the existence of evil. 

Professor Brightman himself has given a fairly thorough 
answer to the objection arising from the problem of evil. He 
views natural evil as a discipline, a purification, and moral 
evil as an abuse of freedom. He admits our imperfect knowledge 
of divine purpose and God’s ability to bring good out of every 
evil. He sees the force of the evil overwhelmed by the pre- 
ponderant force of good. His introduction of a finite God with 
a Given is inept and unncessary to this explanation, and can 
be accounted for only by his failure to consider the cogency 
of the arguments which he has advanced against the objec- 
tion. °° If God has chosen to try us by physical evil and per- 
mits us to work moral evil, His choice does not indicate a loss 
or lack of power. On the contrary, it might be an added argu- 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 14, art. 7. 
* Cf. Finding of God, Chapters VIII and IX. 
”’ Cf. Problem of God, p. 160. 
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ment for His infinity. The Power Who can test His creatures 
while permitting them a universal autonomy must have 
faculties of superintendence which are boundless. Noblesse 
oblige. If, moreover, we are ignorant of His purposes, it is more 
than daring to speak quite definitely of His nature. 

The problem of evil is made more difficult because the uni- 
versal order and finality of things is often forgotten or over- 
looked. It can be admitted that God is responsible for physical 
evil effected by the operation of the natural causes which He 
has created. If He permits an event destructive to a part in 
order to effect the ultimate good of the whole, it cannot be 
said that His purpose is bad or that His power is limited. He 
allows the cow to destroy the grass. That which is evil for 
grass is for the good of the cow. The cow’s death is for the 
good of man. Man becomes ill and dies. His death need not be 
explained by saying that God cannot avert it. It can be suffi- 
ciently explained by saying that it occurs for the good of God 
and man who, by death, begins a new life and the full pos- 
session of perfect happiness. God chooses to add to our crown 
the perfect merit won by the purgation of a cross. If we at- 
tribute physical evil to God, therefore, we need not insist that 
God cannot help the evil that He causes. On the contrary, His 
deliberate causality of relative evils through secondary causes 
is an indication of His infinite power to attain ultimate good. 

The existence of moral evil, or sin, need not be construed as 
an argument against the power of God. Sin is not a positive 
entity, but a lack of entity in a good thing. The infinite good- 
ness of God is responsible for good in the world, just as the 
sun is responsible for light. Evil is no more the effect of God’s 
purpose than the shadow is the effect of the sun. Shadow is a 
lack of light as evil is a lack of good. If God permits a shadow 
to be formed by one of His free creatures, a shadow which im- 
pedes the flooding light of His infinite goodness to shine here 
or there, it cannot be argued that He is unable to do otherwise. 
The more perfect governor will permit the more perfect free- 
dom in his subjects. Professor Brightman should be gratified 
to contemplate the nobility of human personality which enjoys 
such a stupendous freedom under the government of an infinite 
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God, Who permits His creatures to act according to their 
natures. Fish do not build nests in trees, because it is their 
nature to dwell in water. A divine will has so ordained. Men 
act freely, ignoring now and then the goodness at hand. God 
has made them free and will not interfere with the working 
of their free nature. Is such liberty the gift of One Who can 
do no better than give His creatures free rein to destroy them- 
selves? Or shall we not say that the enormous largesse of the 
Giver bespeaks the inexhaustible goodness of the omnipotent 
Ruler? The latter conclusion is not only the result of a proper 
interpretation of experience, but it is the dictate of reason. 
If the existence of that which we call physical evil does not 
militate against the omnipotence of God and if moral evil 
may be described as an abuse (or perhaps a refusal to take ad- 
vantage of freedom) by men, we can see no reason for arguing 
against the infinite nature of God. Professor Brightman’s 
“Given,” nevertheless, should be given some attention in our 
study, since it constitutes a striking feature of his thought. 
The Given is a passive element in the divine nature. It is 
also a factor, or the total complex of factors in the divine 
nature which God did not create. *°° In spite of his detailed 
description, the precise nature of Professor Brightman’s Given 
is not clear. It is either a non-entity or an entity. If it be a 
non-entity, i.e., a blind-spot or a lack of being in the Deity, 
it cannot be a “source of problem and task to God.” 1° If it be 
an entity, it must be either created or uncreated. If created, 
it must have been created by an irrational creator, for, as Pro- 
fessor Brightman hints, we can never know why God would 
create such a thing. ** It is, he writes, “an uncreated limita- 
tion.” *°* If uncreated, it must be a limit within the nature of 
God or external to it, for an external limitation would, as is 


* The identification of the idea suggested by “passive” with that 
suggested by “factor” is puzzling, for, to be a “factor,” a thing must 
be active, which fact precludes the possibility of defining it as passive. 
Cf. Problem of God, p. 118, pp. 182 et seq.; Finding of God, p. 174. 

*? Problem of God, p. 183. 

1? Toid. 

3 Finding of God, p. 177. 
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clear, imply theistic dualism. If, then, the Given is a limita- 
tion within the divine nature, it must be either a negative in- 
capacity to deal with the beings which He has made, or it is 
the positive evil source of the cosmic evil against which God 
is conceived to be struggling. If God is subject to an incapacity 
of power, such a limit is either set by Himself or by another. 
If He has set the limit, it is a created limitation, which possi- 
bility Professor Brightman has ruled out. If the limit has 
been set by some other being, we must look for a superior deity 
with super-divine power, which we have seen to be impossible. 
If the Given is the positive evil source of the evil against which 
God must struggle, it is either a part of the divine nature or a 
limit circumscriptive of the whole. If it is a part only, the 
“unitary” nature of God is impossible *°* and there is no guar- 
antee, absolutely speaking, that the limit will not become 
greater and God will not become less potent in the ceaseless 
ongoing of eternity. If it is a limit which stands, as Professor 
Brightman describes it, “for the entire, uncreated and eternal 
nature of God,” it must be the eternal source of that evil 
against which God is struggling. God must be conceived, there- 
fore, as struggling against evil which He Himself by His very 
nature has caused from all eternity. If such a consequence be 
true, Professor Brightman must abandon his creed in a “su- 
premely valuable” God, a “Person of supremely good will.” *° 
If the problem which confronts God is the evil and struggle in 
the world, and if the Given, standing for the entire uncreated 
and eternal nature of God, must be the source of problem and 
task to God, then God cannot be conceived as good, for, under 
these hypotheses, the evil which is found in the universe is also 
to be found in God. Thus the Given, rather than exonerating 
God from the guilt of all the crimes and tragedies and sorrows 
of life, is pointed evidence of His malicious responsibility. 

To describe the Given as the conscious experience of God 
does not clear up the matter. In the light of our study of “ex- 


** Personality and Religion, p. 55. 
** Problem of God, p. 113. 
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perience” as Professor Brightman uses the term, it is meaning- 
less in this connection. *°° 

Another inexplicable problem originating with the Given 
theory is the possibility of causal connection between the evils 
“which are problem and task to God” and the Given. Professor 
Brightman speaks of God’s purpose as controlling the outcome 
of the universe. 7°? It is admitted by all theists that God’s pur- 
pose is for good. What purpose, then, is responsible for evil? 
If not God’s purpose, must it not be the purpose of the Given, 
the ultimate source of the evil problem? If the Given has pur- 
pose, must it not have some independent personality whereby 
it plans and wills? The events in the cosmos which are inter- 
preted as evil, cyclones, plagues, earthquakes and floods and 
the like, must occur for some purpose in the mind of the person 
responsible for them. The Brightman theory pictures God as 
opposed to these catastrophes. The same theory should account 
for the purpose of the opposing power which is responsible for 
them. “Traditional theology” explains their eventuation by the 
argument that God causes corruption in order to bring about 
new generation and death in order to bring men into eternal 
life. But what reasons and purposes can be ascribed to the 
“internal limitations” of God which is the source of these 
problems? 

It is our conjecture that Professor Brightman has not and 
cannot find the answers to these pressing questions. This ap- 
parent failure may be responsible for the absence of “The 
Given” in Personality and Religion, his latest book, although 
it was vigorously maintained in its two predecessors, The 
Problem of God and The Finding of God. Perhaps the stric- 
tures of Knudson or an anticipation of the insistent objections 
of Banning have led him to more reasonable speculations. At 
any rate, in Personality and Religion, although there is em- 
phasis upon the finite-infinite and upon the perfectibility and 
process of God, Professor Brightman has quietly given up “The 
Given.” Consequently, we fancy that the theory justifies no 


*° Cf. supra, pp. 36 et seq. 
*" Cf. Problem of God, p. 113. 
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more than the brief attention we have given to it here. If and 
when a reasonable foundation can be laid to support such an 
hypothesis (and we have every reason to doubt that possibil- 
ity), it will demand a more lengthy study. In the present case 
and, we hope, in the future, it may be forgotten. 

Our survey of Professor Brightman’s ideas of the nature, at- 
tributes and powers of God has been completed. The deductions 
which we have been forced to make by the dictates of reason 
lead us to the concluding statement that his doctrines are in- 
complete in their failure to follow the implications of the fact, 
admitted from the outset, that God is the source of all being. 
Unless the full significance of this foundational fact be en- 
visaged, no progress in theism can be made. 


CONCLUSION 


It has not been the aim of this essay to minimize the per- 
sistent labors of Professor Brightman to defend theism and to 
keep the idea of God uppermost in philosophy. Such an inten- 
tion would not only be unfair but untrue to the facts. One 
cannot close Professor Brightman’s works without sentiments 
of respect for the reverent efforts therein observed to place the 
problem of God before the minds of men as the primary problem 
of life and to assist in the search for Him as in life’s most 
important quest. As personalism by its rational defense of per- 
sonal freedom and responsibility has not been without its 
definite contribution to contemporary thought, so Professor 
Brightman’s speculations cannot be without a salutary effect 
on minds which are attempting to escape from the toils of the 
absolute. His constant loyalty to the freedom and dignity of 
personality with all the spiritual implications born of that 
loyalty are a reproach to naturalism and mechanism. Follow- 
ing the policy of the personalistic school, he has tried to steer 
a middle course between the engulfing spirituality of the abso- 
lute and the bluff materialism of the inferior categories of 
philosophy. His attempt to establish the existence of a universe 
of persons has lessened the plausibility of absolutistic absorp- 
tion, while his ceaseless advocacy of ideals, mind, personality 
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and the Deity have helped to expose the partialities and in- 
completeness of the naturalistic and mechanistic systems. 

In presenting Professor Brightman’s theses we have been 
faced all-too-frequently with the problem of repetition at the 
expense of brevity. Whenever clarity has been doubtful, we 
-have given his own words, for there is always a possibility 
that the student of another’s thought may, by paraphrase, be 
guilty of involuntary misrepresentation. Our effort to avoid 
such an injustice may have rendered our work laborious and 
unattractive, but we have been more anxious to present the 
truth than to prevent tedium. 

Professor Brightman’s failings are, in part, the failings of 
the personalism to which he adheres and they are partly pe- 
culiar to himself. The thesis that the universe is a world of 
persons presided over by a supreme Person cannot tell the 
whole cosmic story unless the personalistic theory of matter 
be admitted. There is, however, a notorious lack of evidence to 


support the opinion that matter is some phase of spirit, or the | 
experience of persons, existing in some phenomenalistic way | 


by virtue of some creative activity of mind. Such doctrines | 


might well have died with Berkeley. Yet Professor Brightman, 
as we have seen in our introduction to his thought, repeats 
them. The personalist forgets that the objective reality of the 
individual person is a fact which cannot be established with 
any more of facility than can the objective reality of the 
material world. Yet, while he refuses to attribute independent, 
substantial existence to material entities, he assumes the in- 
tegral existence of individual persons. In his view of the ma- 
terial world he clings tenaciously to the idealistic tradition, 
while he explains the existence of other minds by a workaday 
realism. Professor Brightman’s view of mind, confined as it is 
to a mere belief in reason and environment, has left him in an 
iron ring of solipsism from which he cannot escape without 
abandoning his critical principles. 

The idea of God which we have gleaned from Professor 
Brightman is one to which, as we have asserted above, he has 
no logical right, since rational knowledge of God, an objective 
reality is a sine qua non of philosophical investigation. His 
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proofs for the existence of God force no conviction because 
there is contained in them a great confusion of the notion of 
rationality, a tendency to identify the ideal God with the real 
Deity and an inescapable dependence upon the cosmological 
argument which he has summarily rejected. His view of the 
divine Nature is distorted by a misunderstanding of the ana- 
logical concepts by which alone God can be known. His de- 
scription of the divine attributes is also dwarfed by this amaz- 
ing unfamiliarity with analogy, as well as by a lack of recog- 
nition of the all-embracing fact that God is the self-existing 
source of all being. By the consequences of his open admission 
of this fact he will not abide. His inability to arrive at clear 
concepts of infinity, perfection and other qualities which must 
be attributed to the Deity, if a Deity be admitted, add con- 
siderable confusion to his idea of God which is given a final 
touch of contradiction by the intrusion of the “Given” and its 
offspring the “finite-infinite’ god. These and other inconsist- 
encies compel us to reject Professor Brightman’s synthesis as 
inadmissible to reason. 

It will be noted that we have avoided all reference to the 
phases of Professor Brightman’s work which have implications 
in the realm of divine revelation. Our investigation has been 
carried on under the rules of reason. We cannot conclude the 
reflections without pointing out that his self-psychology leaves 
much to be explained if he admits the immortality of the soul. 
The frequent allusion to the Cross as a symbol of a suffering, 
finite God seems to be made in ignorance of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and appears strangely in a series of books in which 
no mention is made of the divinity of Christ, the fundamental 
fact of Christianity. 

It is with regret that we note Professor Brightman’s un- 
familiarity with Thomistic literature. The authorities which he 
cites for Thomistic opinions are infrequent and secondary, 
while no evidence appears to support the conjecture that he 
has read Saint Thomas in the original text or through the 
elucidation of the foremost commentators. This disregard of 
the Greatest Catholic thinker in philosophy and theology has 
undoubtedly had its effect on Professor Brightman’s thought. 
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Fidelity to reason, that indispensable loyalty which must be 
the hall-mark of true philosophy, would not so frequently, if 
inadvertently, be honored in the breach, were Professor Bright- 
man to be guided by the spirit of Thomas, that is to say, the 
spirit of reason. 

Reason will out. The rational creature cannot ignore it, nor 
can he avoid the conclusions to which, it is forced to assent. By 
it we have examined Professor Brightman’s propositions. To 
it we submit the results. 
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